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WHO GAVE YOU THIS NAME ? 




^^^ WO little girls were exploring a cupboard 
which had been for some time shut up. 
Its contents were very dusty, but that 
did not make their researches any the 
less delightful. 

* What's thatr asked Susie, as Annie 
took up a travelling-bag which looked as if it had 
been dropped on the Bath Road, in the old coaching 
days, in the height of a burning summer. 

* Papa's,' said Annie. 

*What does he keep in itl' asked Susie. 

* His old stories,' answered Annie; *I wish I could 
find the key.' 

*Key!' cried Susie; *you don't want a key for 
stories ; that 's for arithmetic and eiieid^^^^ 



4 PREFACE. 

* You little goose,* replied Annie, * I don't want the 
key for the stories, but for the bag. If we had got 
the key, we could unlock the bag, and dip as we did 
in the Lucky Tub at the Crystal Palace.* 

They did find* the key, and proceeding to dip, 
brought out the following little papers. 

Whether they were lucky or not, it is not for me 
to say. 
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THE WEDGE-TAILED EAGLES. 

HEN I was on the Turon, there lived in 
the next tent to ours a strange fellow, 
who seemed, in Australian slang, to 
* have a shingle loose.' He certainly, 
in Scotch phrase, * had a want' — a, de- 
cided want of common sense. He 
hailed last from California, and most 
Americans are as sharp as needles; but *Shanny 
Snooks* — that was the more emphatic than elegant 
nickname which, more suOy the diggers had given this 
queer chap — ^was only a * whitewashed Yankee.' He 
was some kind of * Britisher' by birth, but he had 
been a short time in the Atlantic States as well as in 
California, and * guessed' and * calkilated,' and drawled 
through his nose, in the style, not of a native Ameri- 
can, but of the burlesqued Yankee we hear upon the 
stage. He would have exaggerated his * goatee 
beard' in the same way if he cou\d, WVxv^Xvxt^^Qva^^ 
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not let him, and so he had only a droll little peaked 
tuft of gingerbread-coloured hair upon his chin. He 
was very proud of his 'cuteness, looking down with 
compassionate contempt on colonial, and still more 
on Britisher, intellect ; but he was in reality a shal- 
lowpate. How the man lived was a mystery to me, 
for he spent the greatest part oi his time in loafing 
about, got up in stage-digger style, * nobblerising,* 
card-playing, and * blowing' — to use another Austra- 
lian phrase — about his luck, and his skill in every- 
thing to which he chose to put his hand He bragged 
that he could always get a good living so long as he 
could get anybody to play whist against him, but the 
only proof he ever gave of his being an extraordinary 
whist-player, was the fact that he invariably trumped 
his partner's cards whenever he got the opportunity. 
He rode like a tailor, or a sack of com, or a shirt and 
a-pair of drawers hung out to dry ; and yet he would 
scornfully criticise the * seat' of the native Australians 
— fellows who could sit a buckjumper as if it had 
been an arm-chair, and when the half-broken brute 
had burst its girths, could slip the saddle under them 
over its tail as quietly as if they were taking a one- 
handed back at leapfrog, and still stick on like 
leeches. Shanny Snooks was (mce prevailed upon to 
show us the proper way to ride a buckjumper. He 
was off almost as soon as he was on, but he still went 
on bragging about his superior horsemanship. Of 
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his running, too, he was vay proud, and though fast 
and ' staying* runners, both native and black-fellow, 
are another abundant product of Australia, he would 
scoflf at the fame of local running celebrities, even 
when he had been time after time defeated by them 
— left nowhere, by the locals running in their boots, 
and just as they were dressed when they challenged 
him, whilst he had elaborately stripped and got him- 
self up in professional pedestrian style for the contest 
There was always some * if ' which satisfactorily ac- 
qounted to Shanny Snooks for his defeats. He was 
the kind of shot, again, who might possibly have ' hit 
a haystack flying,' if it had been within half-a-dozen 
yards of him, and yet he was never weary of magni» 
fying his past performances with the gun and pistol. 
All these remarkable performances had unfortunately 
been performed in America, with no surviving, or, at 
any rate, present witnesses to vouch for them. 

At, literally, incredible distances he had potted 
with his rifle an equally incredible number of deer, 
bisons, grisly bears, and Indians. When he was *out 
on the prairie — it was a rolling prairie' (Shanny 
Snooks generally told Hhe lie circumstantiar) — he 
had killed with one barrel a prairie-dog eight hundred 
yards off"; with his second barrel a rattlesnake, at 
whose eye Shanny Snooks had taken particular aim 
when it looked out of the prairie-dog's burrow to see 
what had become of his friend and \aTvd\oi3^^^xv^\(v^ 
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the reloaded first barrel the other lodger in the 
prairie-dog's hole, a burrowing owl, that had peeped 
forth to see what had become of the rattlesnake — 
all within precisely thirty-seven seconds. Shanny 
Snooks had looked at his watch (which had a minute 
hand) just before he began to fire, and he had looked 
at it again the instant the owl tumbled over. When 
he was located at Cincinnati, Shanny Snooks had bet 
a Britisher twelve dozen of Catawba against a bottle 
of Bass, that he could find an American who could 
send a ball from a double-barrelled pistol through 
a candle at sixty paces, and then with the other ball 
snufF the candle out before it had time to fall. He 
let the two best shots in the State — the two next 
best to himself— try first One of them knocked the 
candle over, and snuflfed it, but didn't snuff it out. 
The other did snuff out the falling candle, but his 
first ball had only hit the candlestick. The Britisher 
began to grin, and claimed his wine. But Shanny 
Snooks had ordered a third candle to be brought, set 
up, and lighted — and he had performed the feat 
which he had wagered he could find an American to 
perform. The stranger had cried out 'Je-rusalem 
and snakes ' — that being a usual mode of expressing 
angry, despairing disappointment amongst English- 
men — when he had hunted every liquor-store in 
Cincinnati, and found that a bottle of Bass was not 
procurable throughout the city. That was an eventu- 
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ality which Shanny Snooks had guessed at, he said, 
with a would-be sly wink. * I don't say that yewr 
British beer ke-ant be traded for in America, but it 
was dried up that day, and that 's a fact/ Accord- 
ingly, Shanny Snooks had claimed a fancy pecuniary 
equivalent for an article that could not be got for 
money, and certainly not for love, and so had done 
the Britisher both ways. 

Another time, in San Francisco, Shanny Snooks 
had got six friends of his — poor Shanny had not 
many * friends * on the Turon — to stand up, at one of 
his incredible distances, each with a peach on his 
head, to give Shanny Snooks an opportunity of win- 
ning a bet that he had made, that he would knock off 
the six peaches in six minutes, with his six-shooter, 
without injuring the human props. It was only the 
sixth man, however, who had been * got * to stand this 
ordeal of his faith in his friend's skill The other five 
had eagerly volunteered with contemptuous laughs at 
the man who betted against Shanny Snooks. Five of 
the peaches he did knock off according to contract, 
but the sixth man — * he was one of yew Britishers ' — 
swerved when he saw the pistol pointed at him, and 
got half of his right ear, instead of the peach, shot oft 
his head. * Sarve him right, the skunk,' was Shanny 
Snooks's verdict on that swerving Britisher. 

Shanny Snooks's 'possum, parrot, and wild-duck 
shooting in hMsixaXia. was not ca\cu\al^^ Vo vw^x^*^^^ 
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our faith in his self-chronicled American performances 
with the gun. Like his whist-playing, they were, as 
a Frenchman might say, 'of the most remarkable,' 
inasmuch as he never seemed to hit his mark. An 
old sportsman's adage says — 

* What *s hit is history, 
What 's missed is mystery.* 

So far as I know^ all Shanny Snooks*s sporting per- 
formances came under the head of 'mystery,' but he 
made a mythical history of marvellous exploits out of 
them. He would talk as if, like the American 
colonel (whom he disgraced abominably in claiming 
as a countryman), he could make 'a 'coon come 
down' by pointing his gun at it, and answering the 
'coon's inquiry, * Do you mean to fire, colonel ? ' in 
the affirmative ; and then Shanny Snooks would blaze - 
away, two dozen times running, at a 'possum high up 
on an eucalyptus, but well defined against the moon- 
lit, starlit sky; and after the first discharge the con- 
temptuous 'possum would not take the trouble to 
budge an inch. Shanny, of course, maintained that 
the gum-tree was hollow, and that into its rotten 
well, after each -discharge, there tumbled a *dead 
'coon,' whilst another living one came out of it and 
took exactly the. same position as its predecessor had 
occupied on the high-up white, barkless branch — 
anxious, of course, to be slain by so redoubtable a 
marksman. If asked why the 'possums should court 
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their death in that way, Shanny Snooks would answer 
loftily, that any one who knew anything of natural 
history must be well aware that imitativeness was the 
most striking characteristic of the lower animals. 

Preaching is not my business. Still, as an apology 
for blotting paper with Shanny Snooks's outrageous 
lies, I must confess that I had a ^moral' in view. It 
was to point out that silly people 'bounce' most, and 
tell the biggest lies. 

When his 'bounce' and his lying were on one 
occasion brought home to Shanny Snooks so palpably 
that he could not deny them in words, he put his 
back against a tree, and his hands into his sides, and 
tried to controvert the evidence brought against him 
with a feebly unbelieving, fatuously sniggering grin. 
The affair in itself was of very small importance ; but 
telling lies about anything is a very contemptible 
thing, and very contemptible did Shanny Snooks 
look when he tried to make his face say that he had 
not told the lie, which he had told, about this trifling 
matter. 

Not far from our camping-place thete was a belt of 
blue gUms, two or three of them dotted with deserted 
eagles' nests. No eagles built there then — the dig- 
gings had made the place too frequented for their 
liking— 'but a pair of wedge-tailed eagles often hovered 
over, and lighted in that piece of bush. When the 
wedge-tail hds been feeding oii deadi '^xvga':^^'^^ 
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dingo, bullock, calf, or horse, it gets almost as sleepy 
as an alderman after dinner, and lets you get nearly 
up to it before it takes wing ; but at other times it 
sails round and round, high above the tops of the 
highest trees, looking not much bigger than a lark. 
When Shanny Snooks was bragging about the won- 
derful shots he had made at birds just flying out of 
sight, we used to ask him why he did not get his 
wonderful double-barrelled gun, and bring down the 
wedge-tailed eagles when they offered a similarly 
tempting aim for such a remarkable marksman and 
weapon. One day he came into our tent with his 
gun over his shoulder, grinning triumphantly. He 
had killed the two eagles, he declared, when they 
were so far up that anybody but himself would have 
thought them out of shot twice over. In proof of 
his statement he lifted the hammer from the nipples, 
to show us that both barrels had been recently fired ; 
but when we asked for the certainly far more satis- 
factory proof, the two dead birds, he said that though, 
as he had fired lying on his back at the birds right 
over his head they must have fallen somewhere close 
by him, he had searched for hours, and yet could not 
find them. According to his first account he had 
shot the eagles just seven minutes before he told us 
of their decease. They must have dropped into a 
water-hole, and gone instantly to the bottom, he 
made out The next day, as I scarcely need say, the 
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pair of wedge-tailed eagles were sailing over the blue 
gum-trees — seemingly never trimming their sails, al- 
though theirs was, most literally, 'circular sailing,' 
just as they had done for months before. Shanny 
Snooks said that the eagles must be another pair, but 
nobody else for months had seen more than one pair 
of eagles in or about the blue gums, and, therefore, 
Shanny Snooks's statement was taken for what it was 
intrinsically worth. 

My tent-mates were a miscellaneous lot. One was 
an Irish surgeon, who had come out as a ship's 
doctor, and who was so intensely 'National,' that 
I fancy he had found it necessary, for prudential 
reasons, to leave the damp country of his ardent 
love; another — still in the medical line — ^was the 
scapegrace son of the physician to one of our English 
embassies; the third was a draper's assistant from 
Fore Street, London; and the fourth was Tom Mack, 
the son of a Norfolk gamekeeper. Tom Mack was a 
quiet fellow, who generally let folk blather on about 
themselves, without troubling himself to do more 
than give a quiet inside grin, so to speak. When 
Shanny was absurdly cracking himself up about his 
riding and running, Tom merely gave his inside grin, 
— although Tom had taken his measure in that way 
too, — but Tom was really a good shot, and Shanny 
Snooks's braggings in the shooting line moved Tom 
to more energetic contempt 
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One day Tom came into the tent with a black- 
brown wedge-tailed eagle, corded up like a box. 

' This is the cock of Shanny Snooks's other pair,* 
said Tom, with a chuckle. ' I thought I could have 
nailed *em both, they were so sleepy after their grub; 
but the hen rose before I could get at her, and I 
hadn't my gim with me ; so I knocked this chap over 
with a log. He was vicious ; but he *d eat too much 
to show much fight ; so I bailed him up, and here he 
is. We '11 mark him, and let him go again, and you 
Bee if Shanny Snooks don't brag he 's shot him afore 
the week is out, but he's tumbled into the water- 
hole. But I '11 shoot him, or knock him over some- 
how, and tell that sham Yankee to his face that he 's 
a liar. He riles me, he do.' 

* Dew' and * fa-ess* were what Tom really said, but 
^ I could not give the North-Folkian dialect through- 
out, I thought it was not worth while to report it in 
snatches. 

Just then Shanhy Snooks chanced to be passing 
our tent, and was hailed in to witness the marking of 
the bird. 

*Nick his beak yourself,' said Tom to Shanny 
Snooks, * and then jrou can't go back from your own 
work. Give him three notches — here, just on his nose.' 

Shanny Snooks, of course, carried a bowie-knife. 
He drew it with a flourish, and marked the bird as he 
was ordered 
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* Now then,' said Tom, * we '11 give him law,* 
Tom loosened the bit of rope with which he had 

pinioned and fettered the bird — ^restored to full con- 
sciousness, indignant consciousness, by the indignity 
of the beak-nicking — and let him first flounder, and 
then fly in freedom. 

* There,' said Tom \ * if you '11 bring me that bird 
with your shot in him anyhow — ^you may fire at him 
stupid, if you like, as near as when I knocked him 
over with the log — I '11 believe that you can by chance 
hit when you aim ; but I won't afore.' 

Lying, although the weakest people are the biggest 
liars, is an awfully strong vice. It was not long 
before Shanny Snooks had shot both of his * second 
pair' of eagles, when they were mere black motes on 
the blue sky. Again he had not been able to retrieve 
his game immediately, but some days afterwards he 
had found the fly-blown cock in a patch of scrub. He 
had distinctly seen the three nicks he had cut on the 
bill, but the bird was too far gone to bring away. He 
had brought, however, in evidence of his slaughter, a 
palmful of swanshot, which he said he had picked out 
of the body of the dead eagle. 

All this time the wedge-tailed eagles sailed over 
the blue-gums as usual. Of course, according to 
Shanny Snooks's account, they were a ' third pair.' 

Tom Mack, as a rule, when he found time to go 
out shooting, only cared to shoot panols, V'^^ ^>m^^^ 

B 
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and so on, that would be of some use for the tent- 
mess. One afternoon, however, he went out to the 
blue-gums, and shot the two wedge-tailed eagles. He 
was weary of Shanny Snooks's lies about them. 

I came upon Tom with his gun in one hand, the 
nicked cock in the other, and the hen slung at his 
back. Shanny Snooks was standing, as I have before 
described him, with his back against a tree, trying to 
snigger down the proof of his lying which Tom turned 
towards him — the head of the dead cock eagle, 
marked by Shanny Snooks. 

Even the dead bird had a contemptuous look. 
Shanny Snooks might snigger and stick his arms 
a-kimbo, but he certainly looked, notwithstanding, a 
mean fool ; and that, I fancy, is the best definition 
that can be given of any liar, whether he lies about 
things big or little. 
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N a dusky old street near the Strand of the 
ancient port of Beviston stands dim old 
Charon's College, a many-gabled building, 
of flint and rubble patched with almost 
indistinguishable brick. Time has nibtled 
at the mullions of its windows ; some of 
them have been built up, and stare blankly 
across the street like blinded eyes. There is a good 
deal of bustle in the street during business hours, 
most of the buildings being bonded and other ware- 
houses, merchants', shipowners', brokers', and agents' 
offices, and so on. Waggons choke the narrow road- 
way, hurrying passengers jostle one another off the 
narrow footpaths, bales and boxes dangle in mid-air 
from cranes. But Charon's College remains as quiet 
amid the hubbub as the calm in the core of a cyclone. 
A dreamy peace broods in its quadrangle, in which a 
couple of aged trees still prank lYvems^W^^ ^n^t*^ 
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spring in virgin green, and every autumn. drowsily 
drop their red and yellow leaves upon the grass plot. 
There they lie in fragrantly mouldering heaps, undis- 
turbed save when a breeze finds its way in through the 
low archway crowned with a crumbling shield, and 
makes them eddy round the grey orange-lichened sun- 
dial pillar in the centre of the plot On one side live 
the twelve old men, and on the other the twelve old 
women for whom the charity provides. They have 
their own little chapel, with a great stained-glass 
window through which filters a very * dim religious 
light,' and their own grey-haired chaplain, who re- 
sides within the walls of the quaint little monastery. 
It may not be exactly an Agapemone — ^its inmates 
have their little cliques, and quarrels, and complaints ; 
but still, on the whole, they get on pretty well 
together^ and are as grateful for the provision 
made them as people can be expected to be whose 
chronic grievance is a belief that they and not the 
chaplain ought to have the lion's share of the endow- 
ment 

At No. 6, on the women's side, lived Widow Green. 
Her husband had once been a flourishing man, but 
his riches had taken unto themselves wings, and in 
her old age the widow had found herself left almost 
penniless, with no near kinsfolk remaining except a 
widowed daughter, and two grandchildren, her 
daughter's daughter and son. The younger widow 
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made but a struggling living out of a little school, and 
therefore, instead of further burdening her, the old 
lady, although her middle-class social pride kicked 
somewhat against the thought of becoming an alms- 
woman, thankfully availed herself of the interest 
that was made to get her into Charon's College. 
Once established in it, she found her * degradation ' 
very endurable. She had retained enoygh of her 
furniture to furnish her droll little house very com- 
fortably. She was the person of greatest 'distinc- 
tion' on either the women or the men's side, and 
received a deference accordingly from her co-bene- 
ficiaries, which was a balm to the old lady's wounded 
feelings. In former days the chaplain had known 
her as a friend, and still treated her as one, and Mrs. 
Vincent, her daughter, pretty Mary Vincent, her 
mother's assistant, and roguish Harry Vincent, a 
foundation boy at the grammar school, often squeezed 
themselves into her pill-box of a parlour. Mary 
would spend hours with her grandmother, and the old 
lady was very grateful to her and fond of her, but, as 
is the way with grandmammas, she doated on her 
grandson, who came and went like a fly, and whilst 
he stayed was almost always up to some mischief or 
other. He was soon intimate with all the collegers, 
and ran in and out of their houses as a rabbit pops 
in and out of the holes in a warren. The old people 
liked the mtxry Jad, who put a \\tl\^\ix\^X.x^^'5Ri 'w^^ 
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bustle into their still, shaded lives, and he liked being 
liked, and allowed to do as he pleased. 

In bygone days the Christmas family gathering had 
always taken place, through all reverses, at Mr. 
Green's, and his widow insisted on her mournfully 
diminished family still spending Christmas day at her 
house. Charon, whoever he was, must have been a 
sociable old boy, since he made a special provision to 
enable his alms*people to indulge in Christmas festivi- 
ties, and this has been interpreted with a little more 
regard to the modem value of money than has been 
shown in arranging the modem incomes of the alms- 
folk — always excepting that of the chaplain. The 
chaplain in Mrs. Green's time, however, was a very 
kindly old gentleman, and the gmdge his flock bore 
against their shepherd for what they considered the 
disproportionate wages he got for his pastorate was, 
after all, very mild malice. Her mother's school 
having broken up, Mary was free to assist her grand- 
mamma in her Christmas preparations. She made 
the mince pies and plumpudding, which Mrs. Vincent 
and Harry called to give a stir to each for luck. 
Harry procured ' Christmas,' and Mary turned No. 6 
into a perfect bower of coral-red and opal berries, and 
dull, glossy, and variegated green leaves, eliciting 
from her ungallant brother at dinner-time the stereo- 
typed remark that she looked like an owl in an ivy- 
bush. On Christmas moming Mrs. Vincent's little 
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maid went round to the college to do the cooking in 
Mrs. Green's doll's kitchen, whilst the family went to 
church in the doll's chapel, taking with her her best 
dress to put on before she sat down to her own dinner 
in tlfe funny little room in company with her sister, 
whom she was allowed to invite to share it with her, 
so that she might not be lonely. The college, so 
quiet generally, became almost rollicking on Christ- 
mas-day. The chaplain had a dinner-party. Mrs. 
Green was not the only pensioner who entertained 
extra-mural friends, and those who had no outsiders to 
ask to spend the day with them, asked one another 
turn and turn about, and talked of tiic old times 
when their Christmases were really merry. 

Mrs. Vincent had hoped that Harry might get an 
exhibition at the Grammar School, go to college, and 
become a clergyman. That is a very common ambition 
with mothers who have no money to leave their 
children, want them to be * gentlemen/ and at the 
same time want them to be ' good.' Poor mothers ! 
how they long that their darling curly-headed little 
rogues may be ^good,' and how grievously the poor 
mothers are often disappointed ! Harry, as youngsters 
go, was by no means a bad boy, but he had no cleri- 
cal ambitions. He would have liked to go to Oxford 
well enough, but, though quick, he was too flighty 
school-workwards to win the means of supporting 
himself there, and it was, of couise, c^vXfc o\iX <^1\ss& 
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mother's power to support him. He left school 
earlier than he would have, had there been any 
chance of a university career for him, and his mother 
and sister were sorely puzzled as to what was best to 
be done for him when he came home for his last 
Christmas holidays from school. His own wish was 
to go to sea. Some of his old schoolmates were in 
the navy, others midshipmen in mail-boats. Beviston 
streets were blue, and red, and brown, and black 
with sailors; sailing vessels and steamers were con- 
stantly arriving at and departing from its docks; 
and Harry was an English boy, to whom, even 
if he had been bom and bred in an inland place, 
the murmur of the main, though heard by imagi- 
nation only, would have spoken with its mermaid 
witchery. 

But his mother and his sister dreaded a sea-life for 
their darling. It was so dangerous ; it would take him 
from them for so long a time at a stretch, even if he 
did come back safe at last ; and they were afraid that 
sailors, however frank and pleasant they might be, 
could scarcely be called * good,' as a class, accord- 
ing to a pure woman's notions ; and that their Harry 
should be 'corrupted' was an eventuality that 
sounded like sacrilege to his mother and sister. His 
grandmother, on the other hand, though she knew 
that she would sorely miss her pet when he was away, 
rather favoured his maritime lengings. ' He was a 
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manly boy,' she said, *no mflksop to be tied for 
ever to his mammy's apron-strings.' 

* Harry isn't the sort of a boy to make a nice young 
man for a small tea-party,' the old lady would remark 
to her daughter. * If he has set his mind on the sea, 
let him go ; if you don't, the chances are that he will 
run away without asking your leave. He will do well 
there, as he would in anything he set his mind to. It 
is ridiculous to talk as if sailors could not be as good 
as any other men — and a great deal better, some of 
them. It is downright ungrateful, too. How should 
we get our tea and sugar, and lots of things, if it 
wasn't for sailors 1' 

So matters stood when Harry, having just left school, 
went to spend Christmas-day at Charon's College, to- 
gether with his mother and sister, and the little servant. 

The old lady, according to custom, was just ready 
for church when they arrived, and did not look much 
like the conventional ideal of a depressed alms- 
woman in her well-saved old silk dress, and shawl and 
fursi The little chapel was filled with the collegers 
and their friends, gentle and simple, who had to peep 
at one another over and through tall, thick hedges 
of holly, mistletoe, laurel, and laurustinus. 

The sermon was a cheery, comfortable, old- 
fashioned Christmas one, about charity ; making out 
that nobody was so bad as his neighbours unchari- 
tably supposed him to be, and t\\al ^X\ \!cvm%^ ^^xiSSi 
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go right for everybody, if everybody would try to do 
his best, and not be so foolishly fond of putting 
things running smoothly out of gean The worship- 
pers in Charon's College chapel wished olie another 
'A merry Christmas and a happy New Year' in a 
very self-satisfied state of tnind, when the congrega* 
tion dispersed. Nobody thought that he or she was 
guilty of putting Providence's arrangements out of 
gear; and with a better dinner than usual in prospect^ 
everybody pitied almost uncarpingly any him or her 
who could be so very silly as to do so. 

'What do you mean to make of this strapping 
fellow, Mrs. Vincent?' said the chaplain, clapping 
Harry on the shoulders, when the kindly old clergy- 
man — according to his Christmas wont — ^was going 
through his series of before-dinner domiciliary visits* 
* He ought to be doing something. Dr. Purvis tells 
me, Master Harry, that you might have done well at 
school, and the university both, if you would only 
have tried. He doesn't say you were exactly lazy, 
mind ; and I don't think you look like it. Does he, 
Mrs. Green % ' I suppose books are not quite your 
line, Harry. What do you mean to make of him, 
Mrs. Vincent 1 ' 

Mrs. Vincent answered, sadly, that he had set his 
mind on going to sea; whereupon there followed a 
little discussion on the advantages and disadvantages 
of a seafaring life, in the course of which the chaplain 
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delighted the grandmother, by siding with her in her 
opinion that her grandson should be allowed to fol- 
low his inclination. 

* If he wants to go to sea, let him go, Mrs. Vincent,' 
said the old man. *IVe heard tales about your 
goings on, Master Harry, but I'm sure you're too 
good a boy at heart to disobey your mother. Still 
you see, my dear madam, if he stayed ashore only 
because you wished him, he would be always hanker- 
ing after the sea, and most likely would not buckle-to 
in earnest to any land work. If he 's not likely to 
make a good sailor, one voyage will sicken him \ but 
if he is, why shouldn't he bel Beviston people 
oughtn't to run down the sea. The town was more 
respectable, as people talk, before we had the docks, 
as you remember, Mrs. Green, but they have brought 
a deal of money into it The best thing, Harry, 
would be to send you apprentice in a collier — that 
would test your grit, as our American friends say. 
Captain Cook was a collier-brig boy. But, of course, 
mamma would not like that ; she 'd have you, if you 
must go to sea, be made an admiral at once. But 
it's no good thinking about the Navy for you. 
You've to earn money, not spend it I'll do the 
best I can for you, if your mother consents. I know 

the manager of the Company, and I think I 

could get you on board one of their boats. You 'd 
have uniform, you know, Mr. DsccvA.^ "^O^'SiO^^ ^a^ 
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smart as a Navy midshipman— not that I think those 
boats a good school for a lad who wants to be a real 
sailor. They've good seamen to command them, 
but what chance has he of learning seamanship) 
They're just floating hotels, my naval friends tell me/ 

So the old man prattled on, very proud of showing 
his nautical knowingness, and then he went away, 
wishing them all once more a merry Christmas. 

It was not a very merry one to Mrs. Vincent and 
Mary, for in the little family council that followed 
dinner it was decided that Harry was to avail himself 
of the chaplain's interest 

Early in the following year he was appointed to a 
ship, and paid his farewell visit to his grandmother, 
secretly very proud of the attention which his blue 
and gold attracted in the college, although so familiar 
a sight in the street without, and, for all their distaste 
to the sea, his mother and sister likewise were 
very proud of their handsome, merry boy in his 
uniform. 

Twice or thrice, in his first year, he came back to 
Beviston, laden with presents for his friends." The 
little parlour of No. 6 put on quite a tropical glow 
from his pearly shells, rich seaweeds, stuffed humming- 
birds, and live parrot Again he ate his Christmas- 
dinner at the college, and then he was appointed to 
a branch steamer which communicated with the main 
line of his company. 
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One day there came mournful news. Mary was 
sitting with her grandmother, when they saw the 
chaplain coming across the quadrangle towards them, 
with a very perturbed expression on his generally 
peaceful face. 

* The Onyx is just in/ he said, * and she brings 
most melancholy tidings. All hope is not lost, but 
you must prepare yourselves for what may be a heavy 
blow. It is almost certain that the Garnet was lost 
in the great hurricane, and when the Onyx left, 
nothing had been heard of crew and passengers. I do 
pray that we may hear of Harry yet, but that is the 
news. I must leave you to break it to your poor 
mother, my dear girL If anything has happened to 
the poor boy, I shall feel somehow as if it were my 
fault ; and that is the feeling, I am afraid, you and 
your mother will have towards me.' 

It was a sad house Mary left at the college, a sad 
house she made when she carried home her mournful 
message. For a time his mother hoped against hope; 
but when two other of his company's boats had come 
in, and still no word had arrived of the Garnet^ she 
was forced to give him up, and wailed bitterly, * Oh, 
Absalom, my son, my son ! ' 

Her loss was ever kept in her mind by the ebbing 
and flowing tide, the fluttering burgees, the bellying 
sails, the white funnels and black coils of smoke, the 
shipping advertisements on boards axi4.m\!j\fc\:^^^v 
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papers, the foreign merchandise, the mariners from 
many lands she saw around her. Harry's presents, 
both at home and at his grandmother's, were pre- 
served more carefully than ever ; but their beautiful 
brightness seemed to have been dimmed. His 
mother and sister would burst into tears when they 
looked up and saw his frank eyes laughing down on 
them from his portrait over the mantelpiece ; the old 
lady brooded over his fate in her little parlour — like 
the chaplain, she seemed to think herself to blame for 
encouraging his wish for the sea ; the little maid and 
the little pupils grieved for handsome, merry, good- 
natured Mr. Harry; the collegers regretted him; 
the very parrot moped as if it missed its young 
master. 

At first Mrs. Vincent and Mary would not put on 
mourning — they did not wish to own to themselves 
so openly the loss of their hope, but before the end 
of the year all Beviston believed that the Ganut had 
gone down and all hands perished, and when the 
mother and sister next went to spend their Christmas 
at his grandmother's, their dresses betrayed their con- 
viction that their poor Harry would never come back 
to them until the sea should give up its dead. 

It was a very mournful Christmas-day, the first 
since his birth that Harry had not spent with them. 
The year before he had been home, sea-bronzed and 
full of fun and affection, playing tricks, making jokes, 
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telling stories, turning his hand to anything for every- 
body — and now where was he ? 

The three sat over their chestnuts after dinner, 
very rarely speaking, moodily staring into the fire, 
with their feet upon the fender ; the little servant and 
her sister in the kitchen regretfully contrasted the day 
with the very different Christmas of the year before. 
The weather was wretched. A cold wind blew in 
from the sea, shrieking as if in remorse for fresh 
wrecks that it had caused. Rain lashed against the 
shuddering lattices. The fallen, sodden leaves of the 
old trees flapped drearily about where they had not 
been trodden into the miry clay. It was the kind of 
weather one is anxious to shut out as soon as possible. 
Earlier than usual in the afternoon catidles were 
lighted, and blinds and curtains drawn. Mary went 
to the window to draw her grandmother's, and stood 
for a time looking at the patches of ruddy brightness 
in the dim facades of the chaplain's residence and 
the almshouses. The chapel was quite dark. It was 
the kind of night when one is apt to be superstitious 
— to fancy that disembodied spirits are riding on the 
wings of the wind, that its voices are not all its own. 
Mary had a dreamy kind of wish that she could once 
more see her brother, in the chapel — anywhere — 
when the door of the porter's lodge opened, and she 
started as if she had indeed seen a ghost. The light 
flashed out upon a figure wMcVi loi \\\^ \s^Qrav^\v\. 
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seemed strangely like her brother's, but the next 
moment she had convinced herself that she had been 
duped by imagination, and having drawn the curtains 
and lighted the lamp, she called to the little servant 
to bring in the tea. As she was making it there 
came a knock at the front door. Mary sprang up as 
if about to run to it, but sat down again, saying, 
almost pettishly, in her anger with herself for letting 
fancy dupe and disappoint her, * Come in I' 

The old porter put his head in in a state of great 
excitement 

'Sorry to interrupt you at your teas, ladies,' he 
said, tremulously. * P'r'aps the best thing I could do 
is to let you take 'em in peace, and then tell you. 
It 's news I Ve got ; not bad news, not by no means. 
But I've heared tell that good news is just as bad as 
bad news when it 's fired oflf too sudden at you. I 've 
heared tell that some has died theirselves when them 
as they thought dead walked in on them promiscuous. 
And so, you see, I Ve come to break my news to you 
gently — let you down easy like, I've just got it 
from a gen'l'man as has come across the sea.' 

* Stephens,' cried Mary, starting up in great agita- 
tion, *is it — r She could say no more. 

*Yes, miss, thank God, it be Master Harry,' an- 
swered radiant Stephens, ' as right as a trivet, and as 
sound as a roach, and as bright as a star, 'cept that he 
hain't got such smart clothes as he used to wear. The 
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ship he 's come home in has anchored in the stream — 
not much more than an hour ago — and he's come ashore 
in the tug. Ah, here he be, to speak for himself 1 ' 

Tears, sobs, laughter, hysterical cries, kisses, and 
heartiest ejaculations of ' Oh, thank God 1 ' were 
strangely mingled in Mrs. Green's little parlour when 
Harry opened the door. Brawny young fellow though 
he was, it is wonderful that he was not smothered in 
the almost unbroken series of embraces he received 
for many minutes. The porter and the little servant 
and her sister soon spread the news of his arrival. 
Collegers and their friends, the chaplain and his 
friends, poured in with their congratulations. It was 
a long time before Harry's people could get him to 
themselves. When they had done so, the fire was 
made up for a talk far into the night, and lolling on 
the hearthrug with his head now in one lap, and now 
in another, Harry thus told his story : — 

*We were a day out of port, when the hurricane 
caught the poor old Garnet The masts went, and 
one of the funnels, and the water poured down into 
the engine-room and put the fires out. The floats 
were smashed and the paddle-wheels crunched up, in 
next to no time. The sea made a clean sweep over 
us. All the boats on the davits were washed away, 
and half-a-dozen of the men. We battered about like 
an old box. The captain rigged up some kind of a 
jury-mast, but we couldn't get way oii \i^i \ ^^ ^^\v\. 
c 
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just where the wind and the water chose to knock 
her, backwards and forwards like a shuttlecock. And 
soon she began to make water fast; we could see 
that she was settling down. There was the long-boat 
left, and the skipper sent the chief-mate in her with 
as many as she 'd hold, and some biscuit and beef, 
and water, and a keg of rum. Most of the passen- 
gers went in the long-boat ; we hadn't so very many 
aboard, but some had to stay to take their chance 
with the skipper and the rest of us. Those that 
hadn't been told off for the long-boat grumbled a bit; 
but they hadn't much reason. She was scarcely 
clear of the ship before a sea struck her, dashed her 
back against the side, as you might smash a snail 
against a garden- wall, and not one of the poor 
creatures aboard could we do any good for. Down 
they all went. The ^kipper had wanted to get all 
the women and children into the long-boat, but there 
was one young woman wouldn't go because her hus- 
band couldn't. So she and her baby stayed with 
him. Next to the skipper, she was about the 
pluckiest we had on board — never made any fuss. 
Quite a young thing she was, and uncommonly good- 
looking, and real religious. She kept my heart up, I 
know. I only wish I could have saved her. Her 
name was Roper, and they were coming home be- 
cause her husband had not done well in the colony, 
aud was ill. He was pot a bad sort of a fellow ; but 
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she had to take care of him a good deal more than 
he of her. We got a raft ready, and when the 
weather moderated a bit, we managed to get things 
down on her and push her off. We 'd a bit of a sail, 
but there was no steering her. We had to let her go 
which way she would. We had to lash ourselves on, 
to keep from being washed overboard ; for sometimes 
a sea would come drenching right across. I used to 
turn in by the Ropers. For one thing — I wanted to 
help them if I could, and for another, she used to say 
her prayers night and morning, and she had got a 
way of talk that was comforting when we were rolling 
up and down over the sea, holding on by our eyelids 
at times. It came on very rough again the first 
night, A man was washed overboard, and two of 
our bread-casks. Next night it was worse, and some 
of the men got to the rum, poor wretches, and drank 
themselves either mad or stupid. They danced and 
staggered about like maniacs, or else lay down and 
rolled off the raft like logs. Of the lot, there was 
only one left in the morning. So we floundered 
about until our provisions began to get low, though 
the skipper had put us from the first on short allow- 
ance. The water was bad, but it was better than 
nothing. When that ran short, people didn't need 
rum to drive them mad. I was light-headed at times, 
fancied I saw all kinds of things, all sorts of good 
things to eat and drink that I co\i\dxvo\.^^\.^\.^^^^ 
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what I saw chiefly ; but some of the men were down- 
right delirious, flew at one another for nothing, or 
else jumped oflf the raft to get out of the way of folk 
who had not the slightest wish to harm them. Some- 
times when it was calm in the day, the heat was 
horrible, but it was worse to hear those poor creatures 
shrieking in the dark. We caught some fish, but not 
many. If we had had more time, we could have 
made the r^ more ship-shape, and victualled her 
better; but we had none to spare. We weren't much 
more than fairly clear of the poor old Garnet when 
she flung up her heels like a diving duck, and went 
down head foremost. Once we saw a sail, and did 
all we could to signal her, but on she went, and 
never took a bit of notice. We were not high enough 
out of the water to be made out at any distance. 
Poor Roper lasted longer than I thought he would : 
he died with his head on my knee. She was worn 
out with watching him, and I had persuaded her to 
lie down to get a bit of sleep. I let her have it out. 
There was no need to wake her up to tell her that 
her husband was dead. Poor thing ! how she cried 
when her baby did wake her up, and she found out 
what had happened ! If she hadn't been such a re- 
ligious woman, I believe she would have jumped 
overboard, baby and all, when they put her husband 
into the water. She wouldn't let them move him at 
%t dung to him, and kissed him, and talked to 
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him just as if he had been alive. She did not seem 
to have any wish to get safe ashore anywhere after 
her husband was dead. But for all that, she made as 
much of her baby as ever, and would do anything she 
could for any of us, poor woman. She knew the 
Bible pretty well by heart, and she 'd a way of saying 
off whole chapters as if she was talking to herself; 
and I wasn't the only one who liked to listen to her 
when the weather was still enough to hear her. It 
helped to pass the time away, and it seemed a kind 
of protection somehow. We 'd lost all our rowdies, 
and the chaps seemed to think that with such a good 
woman on board, the raft would be sure to get safe 
to shore, or else that we should meet a ship and be 
taken off. Sometimes when the stars were out I Ve 
heard her talking in that way by the hour together. 
We tried to make her as comfortable as we could, 
rigged a tarpaulin to screen her and the baby, and so 
on, and nobody ever insulted her ; but it must have 
been a dreary life — alone, except for the child, 
amongst strangers on the sea, with nothing but a bit 
of canvas between her and the bare boards, and- 
scarce anything to eat and drink. Pricking for the 
softest plank, and a scrap of biscuit and a thimbleful 
of stinking water, is bad enough for a man; just 
fancy what it must be for a tender young woman. 
But she never complained like the men, and the 
baby was a goo^ \i\X\q thing, scarceVy e^tt civ^^, ^^ 




* I slept like a top, and so I expect did every one on the raft. No 
one else seemed to be awake when I awoke in the morning.' — The 
Lucky Bag, p. 38. 
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used • to nurse it in turns. One day was very wild- 
thunder and lightning, and wind and rain, and a very 
great sea on. We thought time after time that the 
raft would split up. It was as much as ever we 
could do to keep from being blown or washed over- 
board. Our sail blew all to ribbons, but the little 
mast still stood, and we huddled round it. About 
nightfall the wind moderated, and we tried to make 
ourselves as comfortable as we could for the night, 
and get a snooze. There was no regular watch set; 
some one or other was pretty sure to be awake iiU 
round the clock. We put the woman and child in 
the middle, and then we curled ourselves up as close 
together as we could, for it was getting very cold. 

*You mayn't believe it; but though I was 
drenched and cramped, and had had nothing to eat 
all day, I felt snug. I'd got an inner place under the 
lee of the skipper, who kept the wind off me, and I 
was so glad to be able to give over holding on like 
grim death. I had scarcely put my head down before 
I was asleep, and I slept like a top, and so I expect 
did every one on the raft. No one else seemed to be 
awake when I awoke in the morning. Day was just 
breaking, and I heard a great roaring, very different 
from the general wash and hiss of the sea. I got up 
and held on by the mast, and right ahead I could see 
something like a dim white wall. Just then the 
boatswam woke, and as soon as he had given a look, 
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he sang out, " Breakers ahead !" and every one was 
soon awake. But what could we do? The raft was 
going broadside on into the broken water, and 
wouldn't steer any more than a haystack. In a few 
minutes she was in. She gave a great jump and then she 
went to pieces — like a bundle of sticks when you un- 
tie the string — and every one was in the sea. It was all 
in a boil. It sucked me down, and then up I came, 
and was hurried on to the top of a great billow that 
shot me down on the sand with a thud that I thought 
had broken all my bones. I felt the water drawing 
me out to sea again, and then I don't remember any- 
thing until I found myself lying on the sandy shore, 
with the boatswain standing by me. 

•"Got hold of you just in time," he said. The 
sea had a second time dashed me on shore, and he 
had saved me from the backswirl. 

* He and I and the carpenter were the only ones 
who had got ashore alive. Two or three corpses 
were washed up ; the rest had sunk or been ground 
to pieces by the boil of the sea. Mrs. Roper was one 
of the dead that had been washed ashore, with her 
poor battered little dead baby in her arms. , 

* The first thing we did was to bury the corpses. 
We dug deeper graves for them afterwards, but we 
wanted to get them covered up anyhow. It was so 
ghastly to see them lying so still on the sand staring. 
Then Chips, who was a religions m^xv^'s^a.^'s.^ '"'' KsA 
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now we ought to thank God for sparing our lives 
when He 's took so many of our mates." I should 
have been better pleased if more had been saved ; 
but still I did feel very thankful, and no mistake 
about it. There was a youngster, a chum of mine, 
washed ashore, and it seemed so strange that he 
should be dead. When we had brought the poor 
creatures together and put them into the sand, we 
began to look about us. The raft had floundered 
about in such a fashion that the only notion we had 
of our whereabouts was that, perhaps, we had struck 
on a headland on the American coast ; but when we 
went up from the beach, we found that we were on a 
little island, with no other land in sight except a few 
sandbanks, with scarcely anything on them. The 
breakers we had foundered in were on a little reef 
close by the shore. If we had not struck there, but 
passed it at either end — it was not a quarter of a mile 
long — ^we might have beached the raft safely on the 
sand. But that was not to be. There was a good 
deal of coarse grass on the island and some stunted 
trees, and a good bit of drift-wood littered along the 
shore — some of our poor old raft among it At first 
we could not see any signs of fresh water, but at last 
we came upon some rain-water ponds, and we took 
such a drink as we hadn't had since we left the ship. 
There was not a beast on the island, but lots of eggs 
and birds — sYimiatr^y and penguins, and frigate-birds. 
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Most of them would let us walk right up to them ; so, 
though they were rather fishy, we'd plenty of food. 
We found oysters here and there, too, on the rocks, 
and had a good feed, for we had been nearly famished 
on the raft. We'd got our knives with us to strike a 
light, but at first we could not get a fire. Afterwards 
we did; and it was cheery at night and in wet 
weather. In fine weather we did not want a fire to 
warm us by day, but then there was the cooking. 
Sometimes we plucked the birds, and ran a stick 
through them, and roasted them that fashion ; other 
times we put them on the ashes in their feathers. 
Eggs too, and sometimes the oysters, we roasted. 
They had big, bulgy shells, which did capitally for 
plates, and to drink out of, and to boil in. The first 
day we were in the island we contented ourselves 
with leaning a lot of bits of timber together, like hop- 
poles, to sleep under ; but we had a better hut after- 
wards. It was something to amuse us making it, and, 
besides, you may as well make yourself as comfortable 
as you can wherever you are. We boarded our floor, 
and trenched it, and piled up sand against the walls to 
keep the wind out. We couldn't make the roof quite 
water-tight, for the rain poiirs down there when it 
does rain, and we'd no nails except a few we got out 
of the drift-wood, and no tools except our knives. 
But it wasn't a bad little place, and at night we used to 
sit round the fire outside, or e\se \o\\ oxv \!tv^\i^^^ ^^ 
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had made of grass, and tell yams, and scheme how 
we were to get off. It would have been cosier if we 
had had some 'baccy, but we managed to keep one 
another's spirits up a bit without it. We kept Sunday 
after a fashion, at least what we fancied to be Sunday, 
for we had lost our reckoning on the raft. After- 
wards we found that it was Monday we had been keep- 
ing. Chips knew a lot of hymns, and we used to sing 
them, and he prayed aloud morning and night, and we 
didn't do any work ; though, for the matter of that, it 
was not much we did any day except get our food, 
and try to find some job to pass the time. We buried 
the poor creatures over again, and made their graves 
as neat as we could, and put up little wooden crosses 
with their names and the ship's name, and the day we 
fancied it was when we were cast upon the island, 
cut upon them. Chips was very handy with his 
knife, and made quite a pretty one for poor Mrs. 
Roper and her child. The graves are in a little 
sandy hollow near the shore, with some kind of palm 
growing on the bank above. In fine weather we used 
to go to church there on Sundays. Besides oysters, 
we got cockles and crabs, and sometimes we could 
scoop up prawns as fast as we could dip anything 
under them. Sometimes flying-fish would fall on 
shore. We tried fishing too — untwisted a bit of old 
rope for lines, and made our hooks out of anything 
hard that we could bend or cut into shape ; but we 
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hadn't much luck. I suppose that most of the fish 
about there are deep-sea fish, or else, if they come in- 
shore, they were too well fed to care about our baits. 
We might, perhaps, have cobbled up some kind of 
boat, but it would have taken such a time, and we 
were sick of rafts for one while. Sometimes we came 
upon turtle eggs in the sand, and sometimes we 
caught turtle. We used to look out for them on 
moonlight nights. It was the flattest beach they 
came to, and we lay down on the sand-hills and 
watched for them. Sometimes we used to lie for 
hours, and hear nothing but the sedge and the sea 
and the birds ; other times we were hardly down be- 
fore a turtle would come floundering ashore, and ofl" we 
ran to cut him ofl" and turn him over — often, though, 
he 'd be too quick for us, and splash back into the 
water before we could get down to him. We thought 
it a fine day when we had turtle for dinner, but we 
never had downright banyan days. There was a sea- 
weed, too, that we used to boil for vegetables. It 
was drink we were worst off for. We wanted some- 
thing tastier than not over-dean cold water, morning, 
noon, and night; but you can't drink hot water, and 
there was nothing we could find to make a drink to 
serve for tea or coffee. 

* Something to do to make the time pass was what 
bothered us most, though. As much food as we 
wanted for the day was soon got,axvd \\. ^\^ xvoX. V?^^ 
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long to cook it, and you can't keep on bathing all 
day long, or walking about a little place like that. 
We knew pretty well all about it the first day we were 
on it. The birds were the best fun — their ways were 
so queer, and they made such a row. The island 
would have been ever so much duller without them. 
I used to like to hear their noise, instead of nothing 
but the wind and the sea all the day and night long. 
They clustered thickest on the opposite end of the 
island to where we had pitched, but we tamed two of 
the penguins, and they used to waddle about the hut 
like fat Dutchmen. Sometimes one would stick itself 
on one side of the doorway, and the other on the 
other, and stand stock still like Gog and Magog. 
They roosted and lay in our beds. We took to wood- 
cutting a good deal — tried to make plates and such- 
like out of the bits of wood we picked up on the 
beach, and played with the penguins just as if we 'd 
been little children. Anything to pass the time. We 
had no books, and kept our yarns for night, and even 
then we soon knew all each other's stories. How 
ever we were to get off was what we were never tired 
of talking about, but we couldn't hit upon a plan. 
Even if we had had tools, we could scarcely have 
made a seaworthy craft out of the drift-wood and the 
little trees on the island, and we had nothing but the 
sun and the stars to trust to give us a guess as to oiu: 
whereabouts. Our only chance seemed that some 
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ship should run in near enough to sight us, and there 
seemed precious little chance of that We called the 
place Blind Alley Island, because it was on the road 
to nowhere. 

* One day we saw something black floating in the 
sea — at least it was black one second, and the next 
flashed like gold when the sun fell on it We guessed 
it was a bottle, and thought that we should like 
to have it, if it was only to handle; something that 
other folk had handled before us, and besides it 
would come in handy. We'd no expectations of . 
finding anything in it It wasn't far out, so the 
boatswain, who was the best swimmer, slipped off his 
clothes and went in after it, and was coming back 
easy, when we saw a shark after him and shouted. 
Jack put on a spurt, and we ran into the water and 
splashed, but it wasn't any good. We got hold of 
him, but the shark got hold of the other end, and 
took one of his legs dean off. He didn't live long 
after we got him ashore — ^just died from loss of blood, 
for we couldn't stop it, and we'd another to bury in 
our churchyard. Dreary work it was. One chum 's 
missed when there are only three in such a place as 
we were in, and we'd got on uncommonly well, 
never sided two against one, but pulled all altogether 
with a will. Chips took it uncommonly to heart, for 
he'd sailed with Jack in other ships besides the 
Garnet. The bottle was corked, but ^\«X \\. V^^ %^\. 
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in it wasn't likely to cheer us. It was only just a 
message that our old ship had come to grief and was 
sinking, which some one had thrown overboard just 
before he left her. It had come to us only that knew 
well enough all about it, and made us seem all the 
lonelier. You can't think how we missed Jack. 
" Two 's company, but three 's none,*' the proverb 
says, but it isn't so, but just the contrary, placed as 
we were. As long as poor Jack was alive I *d never 
given up hoping that we three, between us, might 
manage to scheme somehow to get away ; but when 
he was dead I lost heart, and was always fancying that 
Chips would die or get killed, and that I should have 
to stay on the island till I died too, and nobody 
would ever hear anything more about me. When we 
had patted down the sand over the poor fellow, we went 
back to the hut and moped in our bunks for ever so 
long. Even the penguins seemed to miss Jack — our 
tame ones I mean — they poked about so queerly 
when they came in. 

* It wasn't long before I began to think that poor 
old Chips really was going. He was always fidgeting 
and complaining of his head. He said it felt too 
heavy for him, and then his face would flush and his 
eyes be as blood-shot as if he'd been drinking, and 
the pulse beat up and down at his wrists and his 
temples as if it wanted to burst out. He was in pain 
all over, poor old chap, in his loins and his legs, and 
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his back and his hands, and sometimes he shook as 

if he had got the horrors, and was just as frightened 

that something dreadful was going to happen to him. 

And then, though he was as kind-hearted an old chap 

as ever breathed, he'd look as fierce as if he was 

going to fly at me. I was half afraid to go to sleep for 

fear he should try to murder me then. Of course, I 

could see that some fever was coming on, or else that 

the poor old man was going mad, and uncommonly 

puzzled I was. He began to talk so queer, and at 

last he broke out, and no mistake about it. It was 

horrible to hear him talk — a good old man like him 

—just as if a devil had got inside of him. His face 

was as fierce as any devil's, all swollen, with the eyes 

bursting out of his head. And then such talk ! Poor 

Jack, who had known the old man for years, said 

that he had never heard him speak a bad word, and 

now all the blackguards in England couldn't have 

beaten him. He 'd thrown all his clothes off in his 

fury, and when he 'd worn himself out, I managed to 

pinion him after a fashion, with his jacket buttoned 

behind, and his belt buckled round it. One good 

thing was that I could keep him in the hut by day. He 

couldn't bear the light. He *d bury his head in his 

bed to get out of the way of it, and shriek so that it 

cut me to the heart to hear him, poor fellow. But at 

night I had to watch that he didn't rush out and 

drown himself. I was at my mtfs exid \.o Vworw ^\saX 
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to do with him. I fancied that he ought to be bled ; 
but I was afraid to try at first, for fear I should finish 
him right off. I got him as much water as I could, 
and there's a grass there that's sour — something 
like sorrel. We 'd boiled it sometimes and drank the 
stuff cold. It wasn't over nice, but at any rate it 
was sour, and it was a change. We called it 
lemonade. I made that for him, too, and at last I 
did manage to bleed him, and I kept him as cool as I 
could. If I'd known how, I don't think there 'd 
have been need to shave him, for he was nearly bald. 
I dipped his shirt and mine, too, in water, and kept 
them to his head, and sometimes I soused him. He 
' did come round at last and speak sensible again ; but 
it was a hard tussle, and he was not fit for very much, 
and I doubt whether he ever will be again. But I 
can't tell you how glad I was when I found he 
wasn't going to die, and heard him call me by my 
proper name, like a man in his senses. He had 
called me by it often enough when he was out of 
them, as if I was the greatest villain going. He 
guessed he'd been very bad ; but he '11 never have a 
notion how bad. He was very grateful, poor old 
chap, to me and God, and I was very grateful to God 
too. For all the trouble he was, I wouldn't have 
minded ten times as much to keep him alive. When 
I used to think that, after all, I shouldn't be able to, 
/ feit that pretty nigh as soon as he 'd gone I should 
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be as mad as he was at his worst. I downright 
dreaded being left there by myself. 

' When he got better a bit, we both picked up our 
hope again — about getting off, I mean — and one day, 
when I was ^oing across to see if I could find any 
turtle eggs, and had got on the top of the little rise be- 
tween, I fancied I saw a sail — I climbed up a tree, but 
they're so little, there isn't much more to be seen 
from them than on deck. So I ran back and called 
Chips,, and he thought that it was a sail, and that it 
was coming our way. We took off our clothes and 
made them fast to the trees for signals — here a shirt 
and there a jacket, and so on, wherever there was 
most chance of their being seen. It was a sail plain 
enough, and before long we could make out that it 
was a ketch, that would go by if the wind held, just 
outside the reef. On she came, though every now 
and then they had to boom out the canvas. I slipped 
on my breeches, that they might not take me for 
a wild Indian, and ran down to the beach, and 
threw up my hands and shouted. I 'm almost sure 
they saw me, even if they didn't hear me. I saw 
them plain enough, and it would have been easy for 
them to come inside the rocks, for there was no sea 
on. But by they went, though I could see the colour 
of their shirts. 

* " Didn't care to have the bother of us," said poor 
old Chips, "and perhaps it's just as NVtVLXJciS^ 4Jk&d\. 

D 
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land. Such chaps would have been likely enough to 
knock us on the head instead of taking us off." 

* But we were very glum when we turned into our 
bunks that night. It was worse than if no sail had 
come nigh us, because if another did come, she 
might behave the same, we thought I was lying 
broad awake, but I thought the old man had dropped 
off. After a bit, however, he says, " We must keep 
on trusting in God, my lad. We Ve got nobody else 
to trust to, and there 's no one else so good to trust 
to." But after that the poor chap got mopy again, 
and made me mopy too. He was for ever giving me 
messages to take home for him, and talking about 
being left with poor Jack in our churchyard, and yet 
he was very fond of sitting there, and talking of 
those that were lying there, and it was a kind of com- 
pany to be with them. We might as well be there as 
an)rwhere else, when we'd got our food and drink. 
Still, it was doleful, talking about them and the rest 
that had sailed with us, and not one of the ship's 
company left but our two selves 1 

* Water had been drying up, and we had been get- 
ting anxious. But we 'd soon more than we wanted. 
There was no more sitting in the churchyard then. 
It was as much as we could do to keep our hut from 
being washed away. For about a fortnight there was 
downright awful weather. The rain was as if the 
skies were coming down, and the wind blew away a 
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good many of the trees just like straws. And thunder 
that deafened you, and seemed to make the earth 
shake. Our hut was very much like a rabbit's hole, 
but we used to think we should be blinded when it 
lightened, and for ever so long it seemed to be for 
ever lightening. We ran some chance of being 
starved too, for we 'd precious little in the hut, and 
the odds were we should be blown away or washed 
away if we ventured out for food. It 's an ill wind, 
though, as they say, that blows no one any luck. 
When I went out when the wind had gone down, 
there was a craft ashore. She was a three-masted 
schooner — at least she had been — belonging to 
Havannah. She'd been blown out of her course. 
I can guess where she was bound, but that doesn't 
matter. Everybody on board behaved kindly enough 
to us. She had lost her masts and started some of 
her timbers, but she had been driven past the rocks 
on to the sand. They patched her up — didn't old 
Chips bear a hand with a will ? — and got her off, and 
we sailed for Havannah, under jury-rig, to refit. But 
we spoke the old Bevis^ out from Vera Cruz, and we 
were put on board, and here we are, thank God. 
Chips ran off home as soon as he got ashore, and I 
came straight to the old College — and all this has 
happened between two Christmas-days. Anyhow, it 
was Christmas-day an hour ago.* 




AN OLD MAID'S STORY. 

VEN grown-up people have got tired of 
love stories about sweethearts, and I 
don't think you little folks care much 
for them. I am going to tell you a 
different kind of love-story — about a 
brother and a sister and a dog. 

Fred and Frederica were twins, and for 
the first seven years of their lives they were almost 
constantly together. When quite little tots, they slept 
in the same cot, snuggling up to one another like two 
plump little kittens. If Fred's hair had not been a little 
darker than Frederica's, it would have been almost 
impossible to distinguish them then. Fred played 
with Frederica's dolls, and Fjederica spun Fred's tops 
and bowled for him. They did their * make-believes' 
together in a deliciously imtidy old garden, with a 
great -yard at the side full of rambling empty out- 
houses, and a paddock beyond overhung with willows, 
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and with a little island in the middle and a punt. 
They gave the island all kinds of names, and the 
punt was sometimes a man-of-war, and sometimes 
Robinson Crusoe's wreck; sometimes a pirate schoner; 
sometimes a collier brig ; sometimes a smuggler, and 
sometimes Noah's Ark. Fred and Frederica were all 
kinds of characters. At first Fred didn't mmd * being 
girls,' and to the last Frederica did not mind ' being 
boys.' They made clearings as 'backwoodsmen' in 
the -untidy great garden, and pretended to have 
separate 'farms,' but they really cultivated their land 
in common. 

The tumble-down summer-house made a first-rate 
robbers' cave, fi"om which sometimes Fred on Frede- 
rica, and sometimes Frederica on Fred, and some- 
times both on an invisible band of jewel-laden 
merchants, rushed forth to spoil and slay, or to take 
into captivity for ransom. They played at Joseph in 
the hay-loft, letting down one another in turns into 
the biggest rack. They drew water for one another's 
camels out of the dry well without a bucket, and 
hunted bison on the prairie — that is, paddock. A 
great help in these make-believes was their pretty 
spaniel. Carlo. Carlo had to play many parts in his 
time, and played them all equally well for Fred and 
Frederica's purposes. He has been a Bengal tiger, 
scared (though he wouldn't be scared) by a suddenly 
opened umbrella; the bear that maxv ¥rA^^ ^K^'t'^^ 
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and the bears that avenged Elisha ; Androcles' lion, 
a dog of Mount St. Bernard, snuffing out Frederica 
buried in (straw) snow, with Fred fancying that he 
looked very much like a monk in his nightgown with 
a pillow-case hung at the back; Ulysses' dog, and the 
dog that discovered the murderer, and the dog that 
stayed by his master on Helvellyn. Carlo was not 
looked upon as property; he was a friend. The 
orphan twins asked him what he would play at, and 
when he was absent, wondered * what the old fellow 
would say' to this or that. But they had plenty of 
animal property held in common — ^rabbits and guinea- 
pigs, and white mice, and a squirrel, and a hedgehog 
dynasty, and silkworms, and always two or three 
birds. 

They did not reckon that the poultry belonged to 
them, because, though they fed it, and ate it and its 
eggs, it was not * aH their own.* So things went on 
until Fred, who had grown a sturdy brown youngster, 
was sent to school, whilst Frederica who, in spite of 
all her running about, was rather delicate, remained 
at home with grandmamma in the house with the un- 
tidy old garden. Frederica had a governess who told 
her that it was * unladylike ' to do this, that, and the 
other, which she had been accustomed to do with 
Fred. Frederica thought MangnalFs Questions, and 
Hamel's Exercises, and Goldsmith's Histories, and 
Pjnnock's Catechisms, and all the rest of it, very tire- 
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some, but fussy Miss Primer still tiresomer. How- 
ever, thore was Carlo to console her during the half, 
and Fred's visits during the holidays to look forward 
to. Each time that he came back, he was handsomer 
and more rollicking than before, and when he was 
little more than sixteen (it was war-time) he entered 
the army. 

Frederica cried over her young ensign, but she was 
very proud of him in his red and gold, and so was 
grandmamma. But oh, how they both cried when 
news came that the transport in which he had sailed 
had been taken by an enemy's cruiser I 

Years went by, but they heard nothing of Fred. 
All they knew was that, if not dead, he must be 
languishing in a horrid French prison. 

Frederica pined so that kind grandmamma took 
her to a warm place in the south of England, where 
oranges will ripen in the open aic 

She was sitting there one day looking out very 
sadly on the sunny sea, when Carlo, who had been 
sitting quietly by her side, leaped up with a delighted 
yelp. 

She turned — and yes, in spite of the yellow, hollow 
cheeks, — there was her own Fred come back again ! 

*0h, how nice!' cried the children; *and did 
Frederica get well, and did they live happily together 
ever afterwards % ' 

Yes, Frederica got well, and when Fred's poor wife 
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died, Frederica, who was an old maid, went and kept 
her brother's house. 

' And what did she look like when she was an old 
maidr 

You ought to know, children, for Frederica is your 
own Aunt Hannah. 




THE OLD MAN'S TEACHER. 




HE hedges and hedge-row trees of the 
meadows about Homsey and Highgate 
were out in their fresh green almost at 
the full, and the richly springing grass 
was bright with many a golden Marybud. 
Those who turned off the Finchley Road 
to gather bluebells in the woods heard 
the cuckoo calling, blackbirds were singing in copse, 
and garden, and wicker-cages hung outside cottage 
doors, and smaller birds were chirping merrily as they 
hopped on sunny green banks from which the beau- 
tiful blue speedwell peeped out, and fluttered in 
golden sunshine which showed every speckle in their 
plumage, round the * milk-white sloe.' 

That golden sunshine slept peacefully on a hill of 
ivied-buttressed walls, old houses of Queen Anne's or 
the First George's time, and fine ripe old tree-sur- 
rounded mansions with old-fashioned iron work. 
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sloping from an old-fashioned High Street, as quiet 
as if it belonged to one of those funny, white, 
Quakeress-like little towns in North Essex, to the 
primly neat nursery-gardens, and higgledy-piggledy 
brickfield which separated it from the ordinary 'bus 
and other bustle and flimsily-pretentipus modern 
building of suburban London. In the chestnut- 
shaded forecourt, the grass of which was also flecked 
with the shadows of the rowan's leaves and blossoms, 
of one of the peaceful old houses, its tenant, a portly 
well-to-do old gentleman, was strolling up and down. 
The air he breathed was rich with the cool fragrance 
of the white and purple lilac which overhung the 
forecourt's walls. In front of the house, and at its 
sides, there was a wealth of old-fashioned flowers. 
Glimpses could be got of more grass and flowers, of 
fruit-trees in white and pink blossom, and all the trim 
abundance of a well-kept private kitchen-garden 
behind. As weary wayfarers toiled up and down the 
hot hill, and saw the hale, snowy-linened, gold- 
spectacled old gentleman leisurely strolling in the 
fragrant shade in front of his comfortable old house, 
through whose open windows they could get a passing 
view of the plethora of comfortable appliances within, 
no doubt they said within themselves, partly in ad- 
miratioti, but still more in envy — 

* What a hicky old cove that is ! Shouldn't I like 
io be as well off? It's a shame, it is, that some on 
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us should have such hard lines, and t'others, as 
don't deserve it a bit more, should live in clover like 
that old file 1 ' 

And yet the hale, well-appointed old gentleman 
had as bitterly sore a heart as any tramp who passed 
him. 

It was not because he was not master of one of the 
cosy old mansions which overtopped his cosy old 
house. He could have had one if he liked. In that 
way he had everything which his tastes required, and 
enjoyed besides the respect, half comical, half shrewd, 
which, even in these days of almost universal going- 
in-for-dash, is given to a rich man who, keeping quite 
dear of miserliness, is popularly reputed to live far 
within his means. 

* Ah,' sneers the small shopkeeper, ' them Blanks 
may show off with their carriage and their company, 
but old Pippin could buy 'em up a dozen times over. 
He hain't no need to make a splash, he hain't. 
You'll see. He '11 cut up summut different from that 
Blank, though it 's my belief as Blank '11 be a bank- 
rupt afore he dies. I'm thankful I hain't got his 
name in my books.' 

The old gentleman's heart was bitter, because he 
had tasted the disappointing ashes of the apples of 
Sodom, the grapes of Gomorrha. Already he had 
been obliged to ask, without being able to find, an 
answer to the question, * What do my riches profit me?' 
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Throughout life he had conscientiously done his 
duty to himself and his extended self — ^his immediate 
connections. He had never legally wronged any 
man, but outside that extended self he had literally 
never cared a straw for anybody. 

Of course he had given decorously * liberal * sub- 
scriptions and donations to well-known charities, and 
so on, and so on. But in a well-to-do Englishman such 
givings are no more virtues than eating his dinner at a 
regular hour and wearing clean linen. They are simply 
duties which respectability requires of him. And 
now the last of those to- whom he acknowledged any 
duty, his pet granddaughter, was dead, the old man 
could find no comfort when he thought of the future. 
I do not mean that he was troubling himself about 
the future state. When a man has throughout life 
had an easy time of it here, he is apt, I fancy, to get 
into a vague habit of thinking that things will go on, 
for him^ in a similar easy way hereafter. 

It was his money that was a burden on the old 
man's mind. He could get no enjoyment out of it, 
and how was he to leave it % 

He hated the thought of not leaving a will, and yet 
it seemed to him old-womanish to endow an hospital, 
*a college, or a cat.' But if he didn't will his -pro- 
perty in some such way, far-away relatives of his whom 
he hated, in a very un-Charles Lamb-like sense, 
because he did not know them, would get it Our 
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common human nature was avenging itself on the self* 
mvolved old man. 

Whilst he was chewing the cud of these bittei 
iandesy he heard a whining httle voice, and looking 
down saw that a pretty, dusty, tired, miscellaneously- 
dad, bare-footed little girl, with a basket at her back, 
had slipped in at the front gate and stood beside him. 

* Please, sir, buy some chick' an' grunsell — on'y a 
ha'penny a bunch. I heerd the bird a-pipin' for it.' 

She pointed to a canary in a cage hanging just 
inside one of the open windows. 

It was his little pet's bird, and there was something 
in the pretty little greenstuflf-seller's eyes that reminded 
him of his grandchild. 

Instead of roughly ordering the poor little mite off, 
he glanced into her basket It contained a beggarly 
amount of wilted duckweed, groundsel, plaintain, and 
nettles. 

The child noticed his disparaging look, and ex- 
claimed, with anxious eagerness, — 

* I '11 soon freshen 'em up, sir, if there 's a pump 
handy. That's all father could gather this momin'; 
for he was took ill, an' had to come home \ an' round 
an' round I 've been, an' hain't sold nuffink. Do 'ee 
buy a bunch, sir — on'y a ha'penny. I 'm so hungry ! * 

The old man ordered a couple of bunches \ and to 
give a halfpenny for anything being in his eyes infra 
dig,^ paid her a penny a piece, adding — 
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* Go round to the kitchen there, and tell the cook 
I said you were to have something to eat.' 

When the good cook, surprised at her master's un- 
wonted kindness, had given the poor little girl a 
hearty meal, washed her face, and washed and bound 
up her sore little feet, emboldened by that unwonted 
kindness she went to her master, and said — 

* Would you like to see the little gal, sir, now her 
face is clean 1 If she on'y spoke proper, and was 
dressed proper, you 'd say she was, in a manner o' 
speakin', own sister o' our dear sweet little pet, though 
not half so pretty, and yet she 've a dear sweet little 
face of her own. Her feet's just the size o' our 
dearie's, 'cept that goin' barefoot 's hardened 'em, 
not as they're that hard, but that there's shockin' 
bad cuts in both of *em. It 's my belief that she '11 
fall dead lame if she 've to go home without a shoe to 
her foot' 

So spake the artfully kind cook, and received what 
she had only ventured to ask for by hint, to wit, per- 
mission to give the little girl a pair of his dead grand- 
child's shoes and stockings. When cook had dressed 
her little prot^g^e, she took her, as proud as little 
Goody Two-Shoes of her new finery — old shoes and 
stockings — though rather embarrassed by it, into the 
garden, and said — 

'There, drop a curtsey to master, little gal, ajid 
say, " I thank ye kindly, sir." ' 
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* Thank ye kindly, sir,' said little Goody Two-Shoes, 
bobbing — * oh, sir, what a lot o' laylock you 've got ! ' 

* Would you like to have a bit T asked the old 
man. 

* If I 'd got a bunch or two,' answered the little 
girl, * I could sell 'em for thruppence a piece, maybe. 
You wouldn't miss 'em, would ye, sir, out o* sich a 
sight o' bunches 1 and I could take daddy home 
summat good for his supper. He 's main bad, an' he 
likes his grub, when he can git it.' 

The old man told cook to fill the little girl's basket 
with bunches, and helped in filling it. 

As he watched the little maiden going down the 
hill with her firagrant burden at her back, and scarcely 
knowing whether she stood upon her head or on her 
heels, he wondered what had come over him to make 
him feel so differently. He wondered again when he 
went in to dinner at the appetite with which he ate it. 

If I were writing a sensational story, I should make 
out that the old gentleman adopted the little ground- 
sel-seller, soon came to fancy that she was his grand- 
child, and left her all his fortune. 

He did nothing, however, so sudden, silly, and 
selfish. 

She had taught him that no one can be left utterly 
without imperative ties in the world, and, as his little 
teacher, she and her father had their share of the 
better use he made of his wealth during the few re- 
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maining years of his life, and were rationally remem- 
bered in the equitable will he took the trouble to 
dictate. At any rate, it was fer more equitable than 
it would have been, had not the little groundsel-seller 
chanced to pluck up courage to enter his fore-court 
upon that bright May morning. For the special 
provisions I must refer my readers to the Record 
Office. 





THE POND IN THE WOOD. 

LL the best trees in Ackhurst Park have 
been cut down, and the fences are never 
mended, and the house is almost shut up. 
When Sir Henry rides out, a coarse-look- 
ing man rides with him to take care of 
him, and, though his horse is not much to 
boast of, it is better than poor Sir Henry's. 
Sir Henry is a ruined, imbecile old man, who can't 
last long, his creditors say, and so they mean to let 
him die unmolested in his empty old house. He has 
no child or grandchild to leave it to, even if his 
creditors would let him. He looks very desolate, 
poor old man, jogging about the rushy lawns, and 
up and down the rides that are quite choked with 
rotten leaves. He never goes outside the park, 
because he does not like to meet people, — ^grown-up 
-people, that is. The village children trespass in the 
park pretty much as they like, and he does not mind 
£ 
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them. He will stop to talk to the little girls, and 
feel in his pockets for money to give to them, but 
generally finds that he has not got any. * Lend me 
some pennies, Simpson,' he says to the man with 
him ; * 1*11 be sure to pay you back.' If Simpson is 
in a good temper, he lends Sir Henry a few coppers ; 
but Simpson is not often in a good temper. Whether 
the little girls get pennies or not, however, they 
always make pretty curtsies to Sir Henry, and smile 
as if they were fond of him ; and he likes that, poor* 
lonely old man. The old people in the village say 
that he was a fine, smart, frolicsome young gentleman 
once; but the young people can scarcely believe it 
when they see him stumbling along in his shabby old 
clothes, with his nose almost touching his horse's 
matted mane. 

Sir Henry's favourite ride (when Simpson will let him 
take it) is to a pond in a woody hollow, about a mile 
from the house. Trees grow all round the pond in a 
thick, dark ring, and stretch their branches over it. 
It has so many water-plants in it, too, that the only 
clear piece of water is in the middle. The sunlight 
falls on that sometimes, but it never looks merry ; it 
makes you think of the sad eye of somebody who is 
thinking of what will never come again. 

As soon as you get inside the belt of wood, and 
begin to go down to the pond, the damp, and the 
dusk, and the scent of the dead leaves and the ramps 
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make you feel as if you were in a very old, old church. 
Plenty of wake-robin also grows in the wood, with its 
leaves like spotted spear-heads, and its stumpy red 
and purple pencils wrapped up in faded green satin 
(Mords and ladies,' I think, we \ised to call them 
when I was a youngster). The sweet-flag grows all 
about the pond, and in it, too ; and the corn-flag 
brightens up its banks with great yellow flowers \ and 
the stinking-iris nods its purple blossoms on them — 
looking a great deal nicer than it smells ; and big 
tangled sheaves of bright-green forget-me-not, dotted 
with tiny stars of blue and gold, bulge over, and 
into, and straggle along, the water. A great part of 
the pond is choked and carpeted with crow-silk, and 
water-flannel, and moor-ball, spangled with glassy 
air-bubbles and bright-backed little beetles; and 
white water-lilies and yellow water-lilies spread a 
splendid service of china and gold on glossy-green 
tablecloths for the water-fairies to take supper oflf by 
moonlight ; and yet, for all that, the great pond is a 
melancholy place. Big fish mope motionless in its 
comers, as if they had something on their minds ; 
and little fish leap through its duck-weed, almost 
covered with the green scum, not as if they did it for 
the fun of the jump and the splash, but to keep for a 
moment out of the jaws of the shark-like pike that is 
waiting for them. The pond's great pike — it has 
only one, according to village report — is said to have 
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dragged into its waters a dog that came to lap them. 
No one ever bathes in the pond. Steely-blue dragon- 
flies zigzag over the water on then: gauzy wings, and 
two or three kingfishers flash backwards and forwards 
across it like streaks of variegated lightning. 

There is plenty of bright colour in and about the 
pond, and yet it still looks sad. In very hard 
weather, wild ducks flock to the pond, and sometimes 
wild geese also ; but generally you can only see a shy 
teal or shoveller floating on it a long way off, with 
perhaps a brood of funny, fluffy little ones splashing 
about, or kicking up their heels as if they had a 
skewer run through their bodies to swing over on. 
At almost all seasons of the year, however, if you are 
anywhere near the pond after sundown, you can hear 
the bittern booming as if i^ wondered how the sun 
could ever rise again on a world so full of wickedness 
and woe. I ought to have said before, too, that the 
deadly nightshade grows in great bushes round the 
pond. Belladonna — beautiful lady — ^is the learned 
name for nightshade ; and very pretty its berries look 
as they ripen from scarlet into purple 'Polsted cherries/ 
but if you are ever tempted to pluck and eat them, re- 
member that death is rolled up small in those pretty 
pills. 

* But if the pond is such a melancholy place, why 
does Sir Henry like to go to it, when he is such a 
/ndancholy old gentleman V 
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That is the very reason why he likes to go, and 
why Simpson does not want him to go. The pond, 
I fancy, makes him seem to come close again to the 
three people in the world he loved the most, and so he 
likes to go there. He says that he can't see them any- 
where else, and seems to forget that it was at the pond 
he lost them. He cries sometimes when Simpson 
makes him go another way. 

The old village people are quite right in saying that 
poor old broken-down Sir Henry was a fine, dashing 
young fellow once. He married a good, beautiful 
lady, and all the tenants were nearly as fond and as 
proud of their kind handsome landlord and his kind 
beautiful wife as they were of each other. When a 
son and heir was bom, his father and mother doted 
on him, and the farmers and the village people talked 
as if such a baby had never cut its teeth before. He 
grew up to be as handsome as his father, and at first 
it seemed as if he would be as good ; but he turned 
wild when he went away fi-om home, and Sir Henry 
had to pay ever so much money for him, and people 
began to notice how suddenly old Sir Henry and 
Lady Mary looked. But still they could not help 
loving their naughty son, and, though he was far away 
from Ackhurst on his twenty-first birth-day, they 
had an ox roasted whole and got up all kinds of fiin 
for the farmers and the village people. He never came 
back to Ackhurst until he was past thirty, and all that 
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time his father was paying away ever so much more 
money for him, and both father and mother looked 
older and older every day. When their son came 
back, he was so very ill that he could hardly make 
them understand that the little girl he brought with 
him was his only child. Maud was a sweet sunny 
little girl, but there was not time to take much notice 
of her then — her father was so very, very ill. Lady 
Mary would not let any one nurse him but herself, 
and one night she was so tired that she fell asleep for 
a minute. When she woke she saw that the bed was 
empty, and that the window was open. The sick 
man had jumped out of it in his fever, and his mother 
could see him running fast over the moonlit park, to- 
wards the woody hollow. Lady Mary called Sir Henry 
and then ran out of the house herself, but, when her 
husband got to the pond, she was in the water as well 
as her son, and when they were taken out they were 
both dead. The mother's arms were clasped tight 
round her son, but she had not been able to save him. 
You can think of Ackhurst pond when you hear 
* Lord have mercy on us, and incline our hearts to 
keep this law,' chanted after the Commandments. 
If Sir Henry's son had honoured his father and 
mother, his mother's days as well as his own would 
have been longer in the land, and his father, perhaps, 
would not have had to ride about, looking so lonely, 
under Simpson's care. 
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At first Sir Henry seemed as if he was stunned by 
the death of his wife and his son \ but, after a time, 
he took to little Maud as if he would love her enough 
for both of them as well as himself, and she was as fond 
of him. She was too young, poor little soul, to 
miss her grandmamma much, or to understand that 
she was an orphan ; but she quite understood how 
nice it was to have a kind grandpapa always ready to 
do something to please her. She toddled about the 
house, holding his finger in her fat little hand ; he 
gave her rides on his foot, and on his shoulder, and 
in' the pony-chaise, and before him on his horse ; he 
bought her more toys than even her busy little fingers 
could break ; she slept in a little cot beside his bed \ 
and she sat in a high chair at his right hand at dinner. 
He could not bear to have his little pet out of his 
sight. But, though he did pet her, she was not spoilt. 
Every one called her a little darling, and said that it 
was most fortunate that poor Sir Henry had such a 
sweet little charge as Miss Maud to make him take an 
interest iu life. 

But one day, when she and her grandpapa were 
walking in the park, she saw the woody hollow, and 
asked him to take her down into it. He had never 
been near the pond since that dreadful night, but he 
could not refiise her anything. So they went out oi 
the sunshine into the damp shade, and through it 
down to the side of the sad pond. Little Maud, 
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however, thought it the prettiest place she had ever 
seen in her life. She was so unwilling to come away 
that her grandpapa sat down in the driest spot that 
he could find, to watch her whilst she flitted about, as 
bright as a butter-fly and as blithe as a bird. 

She stayed so long that, in spite of his watchfulness, 
her grandpapa fell asleep. 

He woke with a start, and anxiously shouted 
* Maud !' But Maud could not hear him, for she was 
lying dead under one of the nightshade bushes, with 
her pale, drawn little face and flabby little fingers 
stained with the deadly juice. 

After that Sir Henry never held up his head again. 
It sank lower and lower, until it came to hang as it 
does now. But when he is by the pond, the poor 
old man talks to his wife and son (if Simpson will let 
him), and looks about, half-pleased, half-puzzled, as 
if fie was nearly sure that he could see poor little 
Maud dancing in and out among the bushes. He 
forgets then that she and her grandmother and her 
father have been sleeping in Ackhurst Chancel this 
many a year. 



^<(&^^m^ 




AMY AND HER DOVES. 




ONCE knew a girl whose name was Amy. 
Amy is Atmh in French, you know, but 
this Amy was not a loved little girl. She 
was an orphan, living in her rich uncle's 
house. He had never liked Amy's papa, 
and he was angrier than ever with him 
when he and Amy's mamma died of a 
fever, without leaving any money to support Amy. 
Her uncle at once took charge of her, but she could 
s6e that he had no love for her, and it was miserable 
to Amy to live with people who didn't love her. She 
was a very affectionate little girl, and her mamma 
and papa had made much of her. They had lived 
in a good many homes, and some of them were not 
very comfortable places, but Amy had been thoroughly 
happy in them all. She was nobody, she felt, in 
Uncle Stephen's grand house. She was not scolded, 
or beaten, or half-starved, but she was either over- 
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looked, or else looked down upon. Her uncle had 
taken her into his house because she was his dead 
sister's child, but he looked annoyed when she called 
him uncle. Her aunt, who explained to her that she 
was only her aunt by marriage, took care that she 
had good food and good clothes, but the only kisses 
Amy got from her aunt were one in the morning and 
one at night upon her forehead. Poor little Amy 
could not help thinking that they felt more like two 
splashing drops of thawing snow than kisses. The 
governess who taught Am/s cousins taught Amy too, 
and perhaps she thought that she made no diflference 
between her pupils ; but Amy fancied, at any rate, that 
she got a good deal less praise, and a good deal more 
blame, than her cousins got, however she might try 
to please. It was rather hard work for Amy to learn 
book lessons, and, therefore, when she had given up 
a good deal of time to master some particularly hard 
lesson, her spirits were damped when Miss Mangnall 
took it all as a matter of course — did not give her 
even a kind look of encouragement to go on taking 
pains. All Amy's girl cousins were older than her- 
self. They did not torment herj but they held aloof 
from her with little airs of superiority. Amy had no 
stories to tell of jolly parties she had been at, funny 
sights and fine people she had seen. She had no 
handsome presents to exhibit. Amy's greatest 
' treasures ' were a tiny plain locket, with a little bit 
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of her mamma's hair in it, which her papa had given 
her one birthday, and a bronze silhouette of her papa. 
The * likeness' had no frame, and the locket had 
only a narrow bit of blue ribbon for a chain, but tliey 
were priceless treasures to Amy. She had brought 
them out one day when her cousins were exhibiting 
their bewildering variety of books, toys, smelling- 
bottles, necklaces, etc. etc. Janet, who was nearest 
io Amy in age, had said, * I shouldn't like to be you. 
Amy. You don't seem to have got anything but 
your dothes, and papa and mamma pay for them. 
Haven't you got anything of your ownl' Then 
Amy had brought out her treasures, but her cousins 
made such fun of them that poor Amy burst out 
crying, and ran away to lock them up once more in 
the little chipped, scratched work-box that was also 
her own property, and she never brought them out 
again when she thought any one was by. When she 
was alone she used to take them out and kiss them, 
until the glass of the locket, and the gilt scratches 
which represented her papa's whiskers, were about 
equally dimmed. It was the silhouette which Amy 
thought it most necessary to apologise to in kisses. 
Though the locket was very small and plain, it was 
still gold, and the hair inside had belonged to the 
sister of Amy's cousins' papa ; so they had not ven- 
tured to make open fun of that ; but they had very 
openly turned up their noses at the- bronze silhouette. 
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Janet, who prided herself on being satiricalj had burst 
out laughing when she saw it, and said, * Oh, Amy, 
I didn't know that your papa was a green man. 
That 's like being a public-house.' Amy's boy cousin, 
who was about her own age, did not content himself 
with satirical sneers at her papa. One day when 
she had been talking about him to her cousin, Master 
Percy blurted out, *You needn't brag about your 
papa, Amy. My papa says he was a low fellow. He 
married Aunt Emily because Aunt Emily was silly, 
and then he spent all her money, and my papa has 
got to take care of you.* Amy, quiet as she gene- 
rally was,- fired up at this, and there was a * scene ' 
between her and Percy. Amy's aunt, who had 
overheard the conversation, interposed, and scolded 
Percy for talking 'in that ungentlemanlike way;' 
but she did not love Amy any the better because she 
had been forced to scold her son on her account ; 
and Amy also got a little lectiure on the bad temper 
she had shown at hearing what was, after all, the 
truth, however rude Percy might have been in telling 
it. Amy had been a merry little girl, I should think, 
when she lived with her papa and mamma, and 
Charlotte, the servant who had stuck to papa and 
mamma through all their struggles. She could laugh, 
and romp, and say funny things then, I should say ; 
indeed, I know that she could, because I heard 
honest Charlotte tell about her fond, funny ways 
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*at home.' But when she felt that people round 
her did not love her, or want to love her, shy Amy 
became so quiet and shy, that the servants thought 
her a sulky litde silly, and most strangers were of the 
same opinion. That was my notion of Amy at first, 
and her aunt and her cousins always encouraged the 
belief that she was a disagreeable, unsociable child. 
Amy did take long, lonely rambles, and at all times 
kept herself to herself as much as she could; but 
that was because she thought that everybody disliked 
her company, poor little soul. It was not pleasant 
sitting in the cold, dim bedroom, without a candle, 
when her cousins were gathered laughing round the 
evening fire in the schoolroom, or going into dessert 
dressed in their bestj and Amy would very well 
have liked to have a companion in her long walks. 
However, she had companions after all. Mamma 
and papa were dead, and Charlotte's new place was 
two hundred miles from Uncle Stephen's ; but Amy 
made-believe that all three were by her to talk and 
to be talked to — and really almost came to believe it 
at last, and then she got almost reconciled, when she 
was alone, to the lonely life she led at her uncle's. 
One day when I was out for a walk, I came upon the 
lonely little girl seated with her back against a hedge- 
bank, and chatting away in most talkative style. She 
was making tea for mamma and papa, in buttercups, 
and bidding Charlotte bring in more bread-and-butter 
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on a daisy-plate, and then take her own tea in the 
ditch-kitchen, and mind to take a good one. As I 
stood listening on the other side of the hedge, taking 
care not to disturb her, to the little maid's prattle, I 
got a very diflferent notion of her from the one I had 
had before. Instead of being a selfish, sulky little 
girl, she was plainly full of love and quiet fun. 
Shortly afterwards, when I was sitting with her aunt, 
a servant came into the room, and said that a person 
had called, and wanted to see Miss Amy. 
' What kind of a person % ' 

* A decentish sort of party, mum ; she says she was 
Miss Am/s nurse.' 

' Show her in here, and go up to the schoolroom, 
and ask Miss Mangnall to let Amy come down.' 

It was Charlotte, of course, who came in ; a fresh- 
coloured, hearty-looking woman of about thirty. She 
expressed her gratitude so profusely for the kindness 
that had been shown to her little pet by her uncle and 
aunt, ' though, arter all, who could help being kind to 
her, pretty dear 1 ' — she was so loud in her praises of 
Amy and her papa and mamma, that her aunt looked 
both confused and annoyed. She was no better 
pleased when Amy rushed into Charlotte's hug, 
laughing and crying, and sobbing — 

* Oh, I *m so happy you *ve come to live close by, 
haven't you, Lotty ! ' 

Charlotte pulled a long face, as well as blushed, 
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when she answered, * No, my precious, I 'm married, 
and I 'm a-goin' out to Port Natal, in Africky. We 
only came up to London last night, and we've got to 
be aboard in the London Docks to-morrow noon, 
but I couldn't go out of the country without seeing 
you again, my pet. I 'd have wrote, but you know I 
can't write. Hows'ever, my husband shall write for 
me now, and if you '11 be so good, ma'am, as to let 
Miss Amy give me a answer now and then, I shall 
take it very kindly. It'll cheer me up in them 
foreign parts. I 've known her since she was a baby. 
My arms was the first she was ever in, and if you 'd 
be pleased, ma'am, to let Miss Amy have a little 
good-bye gift I 've got for her, I '11 thank ye kindly. 
You was always fond of doves, Amy dear, and want- 
ing to have a pair, so I 've brought you two in a 
-wicker cage. They won't be no trouble, ma'am, 
because Miss Amy will be only too glad to look after 
them, pretty dear; and if their keep's a considera- 
tion, I '11 gladly pay for it beforehand, if you '11 excuse 
me for mentioning it, ma*anj, to a lady like you, 
ma'am.' 

Amy's aunt was annoyed, but she could not help 
laughing. She was somehow vexed to see Amy so 
fond of Charlotte, and hear Charlotte so full of love 
and praise of Amy and her dead parents ; but Amy's 
aunt was not mean enough to grudge her little orphan 
niece food for a pair of doves. Charlotte was told 
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that Amy could, of course, accept the birds, and the 
doves were brought in out of the hall, and handed 
over to their new mistress, and then there was more 
hugging between Amy and Charlotte, and, crying all 
the time herself, Charlotte pretended to make fun of 
Amy for crying, and at last, to get away at all, she 
was fairly obliged to run away. 

You can fancy what pets Amy made of her doves. 
The cage was generally hung up in a lumber-room at 
the top of the house ; for although Amy's aunt had 
allowed the doves to be left, she had soon discovered 
that their cooing was * tiresome,' and told Amy that 
she must keep them somewhere out of hearing. So 
Amy had carried them up into the box-room, and 
there, except when it was fine enough to carry them 
out for a walk, she spent most of her leisure time with 
her pets. Nobody in the house seemed to care for 
the doves except Amy, and nobody seemed to have 
any love for Amy except the doves. One of them 
she called * Mamma,' and the other * Papa.' They 
became so tame, that when she opened their cage 
door they would fly out together on to her head or 
into her lap, or one would light on her right shoulder 
and the other on her left, and there they would sit 
cooing, nestling in her hair, and rubbing their beaks 
against her cheeks — the dove's way of kissing. The 
middle of November came, and Amy took her doves 
out to enjoy the Martinmas summer which had come 
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after a long spell of cold, rainy weather. Most of 
the leaves had fallen from the trees ; but the air was 
still and warm, and the sky was almost as blue, and 
the sun was almost as bright, as on a fine day in 
June. Amy put down her cage on a little knoll in a 
little wood, where I happened to meet her, and let 
her doves out. They rustled about in the sunlit 
fallen leaves, and very beautiful did the creamy couple 
look as they picked their way over the russet, crimson, 
and pale gold. They perched themselves upon a 
sunny bough, and cooed drowsily as they warmed 
their backs. They flew overhead in little circles. 

* Mamma' got tired presently, and came back into 
the cage, but ' Papa' kept on flying round and round, 
flecking the blue sky like a snowy little cloud. 
Suddenlyjhere was a bang, and down dropped poor 
*Papa.' Some little rascal, loafing about with a 
pistol, had shot him. Amy rushed to the rescue, 
but *Papa' was quite dead when she brought him 
back to the cage, and widowed 'Mamma* pined 
away and died about three weeks afterwards. Amy 
buried them both in the little wood, and put up a 
little tombstone. I offered to buy her another pair 
of doves, but she would not have them. 

* It wouldn't be kind to the new doves,' she said, 

* because I could never love them as well as I did 
mine.* 




^s^ 



EAST END TOY-MAKERS. 




N a close little room, in a dingy little house, 
in a narrow little street, leading from 
dusty Hackney Road down to the muddy 
Regenfs Canal, there stood and sat at 
work a man, his wife, and his two little 
girls. Other little girls, nursing babies 
almost as big as themselves, were loung- 
ing, all on one side, at the open window of the little 
room, languidly watching the work that was going on 
withiu. It was a stiflingly hot August day, and no 
doubt the little nurses, weary of lugging their big 
babies about, envied the little workwomen, whilst 
they on the other hand thought what a treat it would 
be to idle about in the open air with only a baby to 
mind. One of the little workwomen, Jane, was sew- 
ing strips of calico which her mother had cut out 
for her into dolls' bodies and limbs; her younger 
sister, Mary, was stuffing them with sawdust ; and 
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her mother was putting the sawdust sausages together 
and fitting them with heads. Poor woman, she looked 
very hot and cross and tired 1 

At the bench littered with bits of board, shavings, 
sawdust, tintacks, wire, a grimy gluepot, and a few 
small tools, stood the father planing. He gave a 
deep cough like a sheep's every now and then as he 
worked. On a shelf that ran along the wall were 
some of the things he made : money-boxes and mouse- 
traps, wooden monkeys and tumblers, wooden swords 
and snakes, toy-carts and garden-rollers and wheel- 
barrows, dolls' washhand-stands, chests of drawers, 
dressers, bedsteads, tables, chairs, and pairs of bel- 
lows. As each article would only sell for a penny or 
a halfpenny after poor Williams had disposed of them 
to a * swag '-shopkeeper, and he again had disposed of 
them to a * swag '-barrowman, it may be supposed 
that the toy-maker did not get much for his work. 
He was in a conisumption, but he was a poor man, 
and so he could take no rest and get no change of 
air. He and his wife and three children, all work- 
ing, could just manage to keep themselves from starv- 
ing. 

Presently the eldest child, Charlotte, a girl of 
thirteen, came in. She had been to Houndsditch to 
sell some of her father's toys, and to buy some more 
dolls' heads. Two saillings and a halfpenny she had 
got for four dozen of her fathei'^ \!n\xv%^^ ^xA ^&vr.^^- 
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pence of that she had been obliged to lay out on two 
dozen dolls' heads. The remaining ninepence half- 
penny was all the money the Williamses had. They 
had scarcely broken their fast that day, and although 
the excessive heat had dulled their appetite, they felt 
faint from want of food. Fivepence halfpenny, 
therefore, had to be spent on a quartern of inferior 
bread, and another penny on tea, or rather tea-dust, 
in which there was a good deal of dust that tea had 
not crumbled into. When their meal was over, Mrs. 
Williams wrapped some of her finished dolls in paper 
— all but the heads — and having ranged them upright 
round a basket, went out to hawk them. Williams 
meanwhile returned to his carpenter's bench, Jane 
to her sewing, Mary to her stuffing, whilst Charlotte 
took her mother's place as cutter-out and finisher. 
Mrs. Williams crossed the muddy canal, toiled over 
the arid desert of London Fields, and so found her 
way into Hackney and tree-shaded Clapton. Clap- 
ton, Lower and Upper, she walked through, but did 
not get a single customer. In vain she lifted up her 
basket whenever she saw a little girl's face at a 
window or in a garden. In vain she put down her 
basket and called attention to its cluster of staring 
beauties when she met little girls on the pavement 
Either the little girls turned up their noses at Mrs. 
Williams's common dolls, or the heat had made their 
mammas or nursemaids as cross^ with less reason, as 
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Mrs. Williams felt, and so they were not allowed to 
buy. She was only a little luckier at Stamford Hill 
and Stoke-Newington. About ten at night she 
turned out of the Kingsland Road on her way to her 
home, with her stock diminished by four threepenny 
dolls only, that is, she had made eightpence. 

Her husband and three daughters were standing at 
the door, or sitting on the doorstep. Darkness had 
put a stop to their work for the day. It was too hot 
to go to bed, and so they lounged there resting and 
panting. There was no supper for the Williamses that 
night. What money they had must be hoarded for 
next day's needs. 

The next day Mrs. Williams was out again with 
her dolls wrapped up in their tissue-paper shawls. 
This time she went west, and nearly emptied her 
basket; but she had to walk for more than twelve 
iiours in order to do so. She boxed the compass 
with her dolls whilst the fine weather lasted. Some- 
times she did better than on that first day I have 
told you about ; but sometimes she did worse, and 
sometimes she did nothing. The rain poured down, 
and she was obliged to sit at home idle, or rather 
making-believe to work in using up any remnants of 
calico there chanced to be into dolls' bodies, for 
which there were no heads. As long as his wood 
lasted, poor Williams went on making sawdust to stuflf 
the dolls with, coughing over bia\^o\^Ss\^.^^'^iaaX 
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made his wife, who was very fond of him, though she 
did speak snappishly to him, more miseiable than 
ever ; but Williams, too, every now and then, had to 
knock off work, because he had used up all his 
materials into toys, for which he could find no pur- 
chaser. To swag-shop after swag-shop he would go, 
or his wife, or his eldest daughter would go, without 
getting a single bid for his workmanship. 

Then he would go out into the streets with his 
toys and try to sell them to passers-by at a halfpenny 
or a farthing a piece, or a penny a lot ; but at such 
times there was very small street demand for toys, and 
poor weak, shy, coughing Williams was a very poor 
street salesman. He generally had to wait until the 
swag-shops were again willing to buy his glut of stock, 
at a reduced price, of course, because it was a glut 

So the Williamses dragged on their life through 
August and September. 

As the autumn advanced, sickness grew rife in their 
narrow street Little Mary and Jane were both ill 
at once, but their mother could not stay at home to 
nurse them, their father could not stop planing and 
sawing and hammering; Charlotte, too, had very 
little time to attend to them, since she had to do their 
work as well as her own. 

Little Mary died, and though poor Mrs. Williams 
cried over her child, she could not help trying to 
^JcuJate whether the' saving of Mary's keep would 
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make up for the loss of her work. The stitching and 
stuffing, the hammering and glueing went on as usual 
round the still little corpse. Little Jane, who was 
well enough then, although she could not sit up, to 
do a little work in her bed, half envied her dead 
sister the long holiday she had got 

But little Mary was missed when she had been 
boxed up in flimsy deal, and laid in her shallow little 
grave in the smoky East-End cemetery. Her father 
had made her coffin out of wood he had bought for 
tO)rs, and the poor man had cried quietly over his 
dreary work. Little Mary was a tiny mite, not 
bigger than some of the wax dolls you can see at Mr. 
Cremer*s or the Exhibition, and not half so plump. 
But little Mary was the only one of the family out of 
whose heart all fun had not been crushed. She had 
been feebly frolicsome in her little life, and her father 
and her mother and her sisters, grateful for that little 
blink of dim sunshine in their dreary home, had made 
a *pet* of little Mary — poor little half-starved pet! 
They all went to see her put into the ground, and 
when they got back to their dingy home, and began 
to work again almost as soon as they got inside, the 
* home ' seemed more dismal, the work more hopeless 
even than it had ever appeared before. Presently 
Williams dropped his head upon his hands upon his 
bench,and began to sob. His daughterswere gladof an 
excuse both for crying and leavva^of[^cPtVL^^xA'*CsNK^ 
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followed their father's example. Mrs. Williams tried 
to scold them all for their lazmess in her roughest 
voice; but it broke down, and the whole family, 
minus the tranquil little sleeper, was sobbing to- 
gether. 

Ten minutes, however, was all that the Williamses 
could afford for indulgence in the * luxury of grief.' 
They had to set to work again at their toymaking. 
Little Mary (whose mirth had never taken the form of 
delight in dolls or other loys— plaguesome things^ she 
thought them) might be dead, but there were living 
children for whose pleasure the Williamses must toil, 
if they would not starve. 

Before winter was over there was another corpse in 
that little room. Poor Williams's sheep-like cough 
was no longer heard there. The cold had nipped the 
life out of him at last His wife and daughters could 
not afiford to buy mourning for him. They put on 
a scrap or two of old black ribbon, and as soon as 
they got back from the funeral, went on making 
dolls. 




LIME'US AND PADDY. 

g^5^ HE barge had been blue once, with a 
white streak running along her sides, and 
a rim of red over that; but neither little 
Limehouse (pronounced Lime'us onboard 
the Betsy) nor little Paddington could 
remember Betsy when she first put on 
those gay colours. To them Betsy had 
always been a dear old battered, dingy, dirty thing, 
with a little rusty chimney sticking up astern like the 
horn on a caterpillar's tail. Paddington seems a 
funny name for a little boy, — ^though that was short- 
ened into Paddy on board the barge. Limehouse is 
a still queerer name for a little girl, even when short- 
ened into Lime'us. *N. or M.* wouldn't sound 
droller; indeed, a good many little girls are called 
' Em,' you know. 

This is why the little barge children were named in 
that funny way. Lime'us 'waa \iora. \^\\^\:l BeU-^ ^-^^s. 
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lying in Limehouse Basin, and Paddy was born when 
Betsy was lying in Paddington Basin, It was odd 
that both the children should have been born in 
London, for neither their father nor their mother was 
a Londoner, and when Betsy came back from Lime- 
house or the City Road Basin, she glided away by 
canal and river to all kinds of far-off places. Lime'us 
and Paddy, however, cared no more for London than 
they did for any other place ; or rather, if they took 
the trouble to think about the matter at all, I dare 
say they thought a good many other places a great 
deal nicer than London. They couldn't pick butter- 
cups and daisies off the black, sloppy London towing- 
paths, and they couldn't make faces at themselves in 
the water there, as they could in some parts of the 
country Betsy went to. They might almost as weU 
have tried to make faces in brimstone and treacle. 
The barge in which they had been bom,, and lived all 
their lives, was their only home. 

The person in the world of most importance to 
them after each other was Towzer, the barge dog. 
He barked very fiercely, but he would let them do 
what they liked with him, however fierce he was. 

Next to Towzer in their estimation stood their 
father and mother, known in their circle of society as 
Black Bill and Carroty Sal. Father and mother were 
also fierce and good-humoured, but not so good- 
humoured as Towzer. They did not, like him, reserve 
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all their fierceness for people outside the barge. They 
were generally very friendly with each other (although 
you, not being accustomed to the usages of barge 
society, might not have thought so, if you had seen 
the funny ways and heard the funny words by which 
they expressed their friendliness: your mamma, for 
instance, if she was very pleased with papa, would 
scarcely show it by dabbing a wet mop into his mouth ; 
and your papa, I suppose, if he- wanted to show how 
much he admired mamma, would not call her * a 
rummy old gal,' and drain a dirty bucket over her 
head); but I am very sorry to say that Mr. Black Bill 
and Mrs. Carroty Sal sometimes took more beer than 
was good for them, and gave one another black eyes. 
Excd^t on Saturday nights, when Betsy was stopping 
at a town, these fights did not often happen, and 
when they were over, husband and wife did not bear 
any malice against each other. Lime'us and Paddy 
did not like to see these fights, but they got used to 
them, poor little things. *Come away, Paddy,' 
Lime'us used to say ; * feyther 's goin' to pitch into 
mammy;' and then sister and brother would scramble 
to the bow of the barge, and wait patiently there, 
playing with Towzer, and flinging straws, and little 
bits of coal, and so on, into the water, until the row 
in the smoky little cabin was over. When father and 
mother were sober (which was generally the case), 
they were very kind to the childrerv \w\3^s.\!l ^-^^-icc^^ 
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when *feyther and mammy' were drunk, they didn't 
hurt the children, because the children took care to 
crawl out of their reach ; so that Lime'us and Paddy 
loved Black Bill and Carroty Sal, but still considered 
Towzer a superior being. When he was in a rage 
they hadn't to run away from him. If the barge had 
always had the same horse, perhaps that might have 
rivalled Towzer in their favour ; but Betsy frequently 
changed horses in her long journeys. Sometimes she 
had two horses trotting or straining along the towing- 
path; sometimes she had no horse, but was poled 
along by Black Bill; sometimes she set a little bit of 
a sail on a little bit of a mast, and crept along about 
as fast as a snail, whilst Black Bill snored on his back 
on the tarpaulin, and Carroty Sal peeled potatoes as 
she leaned, without her bonnet, against the tiller, 
playfully pitching the parings at her slumbering hus- 
band's nose. Towzer, Black Bill, and Carroty Sal 
were Lime'us and Paddy's inner circle of acquaint- 
ances; the bargees, lock-keepers, and other canal 
people with whom their parents interchanged remarks, 
amicable and otherwise, formed the outer; but all 
persons beyond that they ignored, or looked at much 
as you might look at magic-lantern figures. 

Even better than Towzer Lime'us loved Paddy, 
and Paddy was as fond of Lime'us; he was even 
inclined to think sometimes that his sister was 
very nearly as clever as the dog. Poor little 
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Lime'us had never been taught to read, no one 
had ever read to her, or told her stories; and 
yet she could make up stories that plump little 
Paddy, at any rate, thought most wonderful. ' There 
was a snail, and the snail said, " I want my break- 
fast" So the snail went along the towing-path 
to find it, and he met a bee, and the bee said, " I '11 
give you a buttercup;" but the snail wouldn't have it: 
so the bee got angry, and pushed him into the canal, 
and a fish ate him up.' It was brilliant inventions 
of this kind that little Paddy listened to with ears 
and eyes and mouth all wide open. And Lime'us 
was so clever at make-believe, too. The children 
played at barge in the barge, and public-house, and 
feyther pitching into mammy. Poor little souls, they 
meant no harm, and were very happy over it alL 
They slept together in the little smoky cabin, and 
went to sleep cuddling each other. They got up in 
the morning for another day of love and play. When- 
ever the weather was at all fine they were almost as 
happy as the day was long. Sometimes Black Bill 
would give them a ride on the horse's back, or if the 
barge stopped near a shallow place, the mother would 
tell them to take off their clothes and have a splash ; 
but for the most part they were left to amuse them- 
selves as they pleased. They and Towzer used to 
have nice scampers on the towing-path, and in the 
meadows beyond, too ; chaa\x\^ W\Xfc^\^'s» ^xi^Wsi^^'^. 
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and birds, and rabbits when they got the chance; and 
coming back laden with buttercups and daisies, wild 
hyacinths, primroses, and cowslips, big branches of 
white May, and great bundles of white nettles, red 
sorrel, and trembling quaker-grass. If Towzer had 
ever managed to catch a rabbit. Black Bill would not 
have scolded his children for letting him. Black Bill 
had an old gun hung up in the smoky little cabin, and 
if a gamekeeper had smelt the savoury fumes that 
sometimes came out of Carroty SaPs black pot when 
the lid was taken off for dinner, I think he would 
have been anxious to learn whether barge-owners 
made a point of victualling their craft with partridges 
and hares. If the children could not catch rabbits, 
they sometimes caught minnows and gudgeons, and 
now and then a perch that had not arrived at years 
of discretion, with crooked pins tied on bits of string; 
and when Carroty Sal was in a very good temper, she 
would let them grill their fish, just as they came out 
of the water, on her stove, and they had a glorious 
feast all to themselves — except that they generously 
gave Towzer the heads and tails. It wasn't so nice 
in bad weather, but so long as they were not forced 
to stay all day in the smoky little cabin they did not 
mind. They made themselves cosy enough, snuggling 
under the tarpaulin with Towzer, whilst the soft snow 
fell thick, or the hail or the rain rattled sharply on 
their counterpane. And when Betsy was quite frozen 
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in, they could slide and scamper on the ice, wonder- 
ing at the dead fish they could see inside the ice, and 
laughing to see Towzer tumble on his nose or slip 
along upon his haunches with his forelegs very wide 
apart, as he tried to scamper after them. And even 
when they were obliged to stay in the smoky little 
cabin^ they could amuse themselves for a time, es- 
pecially when Towzer was allowed to slink in after 
them. 

Black Bill did not want his children to learn all the 
plaguesome things that your papa wants you to learn. 
He thought that he had done his duty in that way 
when he had taught his daughter to play at oughts 
and crosses. 

* There, Lime'us,' he said, as proudly as if he had 
been the mistress of a finishing school bidding good- 
bye to a governess she had trained to teach every- 
thing ; * there, Lime'us, you knows it now, and when 
he 's old enough, you can lam Paddy.' 

Wouldn't you like to have a kind, thoughtful papa 
like that % Lime'us played at oughts and crosses with 
chalk on the black side of the smoky little cabin, 
and at first Paddy and Towzer would be very much 
interested in the marking and the smudging out; 
but the amusement palled after a time. Towzer 
looked the other way, and Paddy would pull his tail j 
and then Lime'us grew tired of her game. 

Altogether, however, I sViOuld iio\. ^otA'^x'^'^^x.^ 
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old towns not much wider awake ; and woods, and 
rocky hills, and furzy chalk-downs dotted over with 
sheep, and marshes with black bullocks grazing in 
them ; and huge jumbles of black buildings with gas- 
light gleaming in the early morning out of hundreds 
of windows, and tall chimneys lost in the smoke they 
belched out; and miles of country black with cinders, 
blotched with coal-pits and brick-kilns, and bristling 
with iron-furnaces vomiting flame, and sluggishly 
fuming pottery-cones. Sometimes they were up above 
the country ; sometimes it towered high above them. 
The long canal-tunnels never frightened Lime'us and 
Paddy. They were so used to them by the time they 
got to understand what they were, that they thought it 
great fun to glide out of daylight into the darkness. 
Going down, down, down, or up, up, up, in the slimy, 
dripping locks, with the water cascading in or out, 
was also great fun to Lime'us and Paddy; and so was 
the splash with which the tow-rope fell into the water 
when another barge had to be passed, or the horse 
had to cross a bridge where the towing-path changed 
sides. What Lime'us and Paddy liked least was 
when Betsy stopped to take in or discharge cargo. 
The children then had no longer the run of Betsy, 
and these stopping-places were some of the dreariest 
places which Betsy visited. They were especially 
disagreeable to Lime'us and Paddy. When Betsy 
was lying alongside them, Liuve'u^ covjJA w\^ \s}c^'^ 

G 
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up stories about churchyards, and ghosts quarrelling 
in them, and pelting one another with their grave- 
stones. 

But Lime'us and Paddy greatly enjoyed Betsy's 
stopping-places in the country. Betsy — or rather 
Black Bill and Carroty Sal — sometimes stopped longer 
at them than was proper, but of course Lime*us and 
Paddy knew nothing about that. 

One calm, dewy summer evening Black Bill and 
his wife moored Betsy in a quiet reach of the canal — 
where it ran between a gentleman's grounds and his 
snug little home-farm — and departed with the horse 
to the neighbouring village. If the truth must be 
told, Lime'us and Paddy liked being left alone 
for a little. They were used to it, under such 
circumstances; Towzer was there to take care of 
them and the barge; and Carroty Sal, though she 
did leave her children — to boose with her husband at 
A public-house — ^was mother enough to leave them 
plenty to eat. There was a luscious scent of new- 
n^ftde hny in the air, and Lime'us and Paddy and 
Tuwxer greatly enjoyed it. They went to bed to- 
gether in the little cabin, not at all distressed by the 
non-appearance of the other members of the Betsy's 
ship- company. But when the clock of the village 
church had tolled two over the hushed country, 
Towzer, who had only been taking a Mog sleep,' 
fitJVtchpd himself, and finding that his master and 
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mistress had not returned, jumped off the children's 
coverlet, and trotted up, like a conscientious dog as 
he was, to take his watch on deck. All day long on 
Sunday the father and mother stayed away; but 
Lime'us and Paddy and Towzer did not trouble them- 
selves. They snuffed the scent of the new hay, they 
basked in the glorious Sunday sunshine, they took 
lazy strolls in the gentleman's waterside meadows; 
lying down every now and then on the yellow bristles 
of the shorn grass, and in the cooler green, white and 
yellow flower-spangled, unshorn grass. They could 
not have told you why they were less frisky on Sun- 
days than on other days, but somehow they were, 
even when Betsy was in motion. That Sunday as 
she lay at rest in the still green water, bristling with 
rushes, and plated with blossom-bossed broad water- 
lily leaves, they greatly enjoyed the peal of the village 
bells, ringing out before morning and evening prayer; 
and so did Towzer. He understood as much about 
the meaning of church-bells as Lime'us and Paddy. 
Poor little souls, they had never heard a prayer. 

All three left on board Betsy enjoyed themselves 
all Sunday, and went to bed quite peacefully; but 
when they woke on Monday morning, and found the 
complement of their crew still missing, all three 
began to feel anxious. That was a new experience. 
Towzer ran up and down the towing-path, yelping ; 
and little Paddy stared at Lime'us fox ^xi ^"x^-^NaSsx^^i^^ 
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but Lime'us could only stare back at little Paddy. Of 
course, all three had their usual week-day gambols on 
the Monday, but they did not enjoy them half so 
much as they had enjoyed their lazy strolls the day 
before. All three were getting seriously anxious. On 
Monday afternoon, when Towzer was away on the 
nearest but still distant bridge, howling * Come back, 
come back,' the Squire's daughters chanced to stroll 
down to the waterside. They looked with kindly but 
yet half-contemptuous compassion at the lonely little 
barge children. They were inhabitants of a far-oflf, 
lower world to the Squire's daughters. The Squire's 
daughters were inhabitants of a far-off, possibly higher 
world to Lime'us and Paddy ; and they returned the 
young ladies' stare with interest 

* Poor children, have not you any one to look after 
you V asked the eldest girl. 

' There 's Towzer,* answered Lime'us sturdily ; and 
round -eyed Paddy snuggled up to her with a look 
that plainly said, *If you're a-goin' to hurt me, 
there 's Towzer and Lime'us won't let you,' 

* Are you hungry, my poor children ]' 
' No, we ain't,' answered Lime'us. 

* But isn't there anything you want V 

* We want feyther and mammy to come back/ 
Just then Towzer gave a yelp of delight, and 

galloped off the bridge towards the village. Pre- 
sently Black Bill and Carroty Sal and the horse 
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crossed the bridge, and came along the towing-path, 
with Towzer circling round them, and jumping up at 
their noses to express his pleasure at their return. 
The big dog and the very disreputable-looking 
couple frightened the young ladies. They retreated 
from the towing-path ; but they turned round to 
watch the meeting between feyther and mammy and 
their youngsters. There was so much pleasure on 
both sides, that .the young ladies were astonished. 
Their papa and mamma were much nicer-looking and 
nicer-behaved people than Black Bill and Carroty 
Sal, but yet they could not remember ever feeling, 
or seeming to feel, so pleased at the sight of their 
parents after an absence, as Lime'us and Paddy did 
at the sight of theirs. The Squire's daughters went 
home wondering. 




THE IGUANA'S EYES. 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 




HERE are you going, father? said a 
little fair, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
girl to a brown bushman, who was 
taking the bridle of his stock-horse 
off the hook in the verandah-post. 

*To hunt up the sick cow, poor 
old Jenny — your pet, you know, my 
poppet. She 's gone missing somehow.* 

* Oh, let me go with you, father.' 

* You would be tired to death, my blossom.* 

*I must go and find Jenny, father, — all alone in 
the bush,' and as the child said it she shuddered, and 
burst out crying. * That sad, sunny bush, all so 
silent and still; those sly grey old trees — what a 
place to be ill in ! Father,' the child whispered, * the 
sly trees are always thinking bad secrets, I know. 
They !re afraid to speak plain in the daytime, but 
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they mutter sometimes as if they did all kinds of 
naughty things when the sun is away. Poor deaj 
old Jenny lying out there in the dark with those- 
wicked old trees ! She '11 go mad. I must go and 
look for her, father. She^d have looked after tne,^ 

*You shall go with me, my blossom,* said the 
bushman. *Tie on your bonnet. Tut, my little 
woman, your cheeks are quite wet' 

He swung himself on to the back of his high horse, 
lifted up his little girl behind him, and cantered off 
into the bush, of which his daughter was afraid even 
when her little arms were tight round her father's 
waist. She did not know whether she were more 
afraid of the bush as she saw it by day, or as she 
fancied it by night When she woke up in her little 
cot and thought of the great sea of wood that spread, 
dusky or moonlit, all round their little clearing, she 
glanced fearfully at the window, as if the bush must 
be angrily ordering her to get up and come out to it. 
But it beckoned to her in the daytime also, only slily, 
and perhaps she dreaded it most then, because it was 
so sly, beckoning when her father was out of the 
way, or so that he could not see it. The little girl's 
mother was dead. Her only female friend was the 
cow Jenny. Sometimes when her father was away, 
and the bush had been beckoning very hard, she 
could not help sidling up to it, as if she were being 
drawn into it She did nol YianX. \.o %^ xsftax *>a^\^a^. 
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it made her. Sometimes even she had been drawn 
into the bush a little way, and then had rushed back 
in terror into the cow-house or the paddock, to fling 
her arms roimd Jenn)r's neck, and cling to her, ajid 
sob as if her little heart were breaking, until the 
sweet-breathed old cow somehow managed to comfort 
her. The thought that her kind friend had got into 
her enem/s power made Eppie very miserable and 
very brave. It would be so mean, she thought, to 
stay at home and do nothing for her friend. And 
then, perhaps, she thought too — not quite so bravely 
— ^what should she do if she stayed at home and the 
bush began to beckon when her father and Jenny 
were both away? Much as she dreaded the bush, 
moreover, she could not help thinking that it would 
be half pleasant to go right into it when it could not 
hurt her. She was almost sure that the bush was 
afraid of her father, because it beckoned behind his 
back. She was not quite sure, because her father 
talked as if something terrible might happen to her 
if she wandered into the bush, but still he went into 
it and came out of it, and the bush never hurt him, 
and so she half made up her mind that it would not 
dare to hurt her, so long as she held on tight to 
him. 

Holding very tight, she cantered in the sweltering 
noontide Aush into the mysterious territory, which 
was a, sJilj wicked person to her. If the horse had 
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not cantered, there would have been no breeze. The 
ragged bark of the grey trees hung motionless in the 
day-dreamy sunlight. Their metallic leaves latticed 
the red cracked ground, and great boils of ant-hills, 
with lines of shadow that did not move a hair's- 
breadth. The scrub, the colour of a seedy rifleman's 
uniform, was so still that it seemed to have been 
suffocated by its own warm aroma. The silver-grey 
logs, with which the chapped earth was littered, 
looked as if they had lain there for ever. The trees 
stood further apart 3 there was far more light in the 
bush than Eppie had expected ; but that very light 
had such a bewitched look, that Eppie grew more 
afraid of the bush than ever — it could keep even the 
sunshine prisoner. Everything was so strangely still. 
The hum of insects could not be always heard, and 
when it was heard, it made the other silence seem all 
the more spell-bound. A black snake writhed noise- 
lessly out of the horse's way. Jewel-eyed little lizards 
that had been basking on the black jagged tree-stumps 
slipped back lithely into their holes without making 
one piece of charcoal rattle against another. A 
hang- dog-eyed dingo turned on his heels, and slunk 
back into the scrub as silently as he had come out of 
it. Once a flock of screaming cockatoos flew over- 
head, flecking the goldenly blue sky with its only 
spots of white ; once or twice a flock of paroquets 
and lowries — ^green, crimsoT\,p>it^\^,^cax\fc\.--^^a^^^> 
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screaming, athwart the glittering grey branches ; but 
when they were gone — and they seemed to be gone 
in a second — the hush, that the stock-horse's hoofs 
alone were left to break, appeared more trance-like 
than before. 

The bush, in its quiet, daylight way, began to 
beckon to Eppie so triumphantly, that, had not its 
spell of silence been on her too, she would haye 
shrieked to her father to gallop home. *IVe got 
you in and now I Ul keep you,' was what the bush 
said. * You 're very proud of your father \ you pre- 
tend to be very fond of him, and very much afraid of 
me, but see if I don't make you run away from him 
to me. You really came to see me, and not to look 
after Jenny, you know.' When the bush whispered 
that, with a wink, poor little Eppie sobbed so, and 
hugged her father so hard, that he pulled up his horse, 
and said, * You're fagged out, my little one. Here, 
I '11 take you before me, my wee woman, and we 'II 
go home at once. Old Jenny must find her own 
way home.' Little Eppie felt safer when she sat 
between her father's big, brown-handed arms; but 
when she had got there, she would not hear of giving 
up the search for Jenny. * Oh, please, father, go on 
looking,' she said ; * don't let poor old Jenny, dear 
old Jenny, stay out in the nasty bush all night, it is 
so wicked.' 

The bushman smoothed the wet curls out of his 
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little daughter's eyes, patted the top of her sun-bonnet 
soothingly, gave her an afifectionate squeeze with his 
bony wrists, and to humour her, went on looking for 
his cow. They hunted here, they hunted there, and 
all the time the bush kept on beckoning when Eppie 
turned her head, and whispering and winking more 
and more triumphantly. At last the bush said, 

* You '11 never find Jenny if you don't ride behind 
your father, and look out one way, whilst he looks 
out the other. I '11 kill Jenny ; but, of course, I shall 
tell her that it was really you who killed her. If you 
tell your father what I have said I '11 kill you and him 
too, proud as you are of him. You may think him 
big, but what is he to me T 

Eppie was too frightened to tell her father what the 
bush had said ; but she asked him, the bush winking 
wickedly all the while, to let her sit behind him again. 
Oh, how she held on to him, when he had arranged 
the little pad for her on the crupper ! He did not 
notice how she clung to him, because he had lost 
most of his last night's rest, and so was getting sleepy. 
He began to nod, and presently, having nodded 
almost into his horse's mane, he drew rein, and said, 

* It 's no use going any farther, Eppie. We must go 
back now. It will be sundown in half an hour.' 

They were at the top of a lonely stony ridge then, 
on which it seemed strange that even the few gum- 
trees, comparatively dwaiftsYv ^."s \)[v^^ ^'^\^— \Ns>k\.\ssKs^^ 
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than eighty or ninety feet — could have managed to 
grow so high. 

He nodded oflf again as he pulled round his horse's 
head. 

As they rode down the ridge Eppie saw what she 
had never seen before — an iguana. A lizard, ten feet 
long, with scales the colour of brown mud, and a tail 
like a great whiplash. A wasted, wrinkled -cheeked, 
big-headed lizard, with eyes as wearily wicked as the 
Wandering Jew's. It looked thoroughly tired out 
with witnessing for centuries all the wickedness that 
it remembered, and all that it had forgotten ; but 
thoroughly wicked still, only with a wickedness that 
got no pleasure out of what it did, but kept on being 
languidly wicked for mere wickedness' sake. It was 
noiselessly clambering up a gum-tree, putting out 
its hideous lantern-jawed head, now on this side of 
the tree, and now on that Presently it stopped, and 
sullenly stared at Eppie, mesmerising her with its 
wearily-wicked old eyes. They were the bush's eyes 
for her ; and, at last, their horrible attraction had be- 
come too powerful for her to resist. Silently she 
dropped from the horse, and wandered away into the 
still sunny, barren solitude. Her father rode on, and 
did not miss her until he roused himself, with a shiver, 
as the sun went down. 

The bushman went back on his tracks to the last 
place in wbicHbc was sure that Eppie had been with 
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him j but he could not find her. He cooeyed, but 
there came no answer. The bushman's heart was fit 
to break. He knew that there was little use in hunt- 
ing for his little girl in the dark, and yet he could not 
keep still. Round and round he rode until neither 
his horse nor himself could keep his eyes open. 
The bushman managed to keep awake long enough 
to light a fire. He thought it might just possibly be 
the means of bringing Eppie back to him. * May 
God guard my pet/ he sobbed, and then he fell 
asleep. Weary with travel and sorrow as he was, he 
slept until an hour after sunrise. 

And what did his eyes open on % Little Eppie was 
trying to milk Jenny into his quart-pot. They looked 
quite gay, for round Jenny's horns and her own hat 
Eppie had twined bush flowers, still wet with dew. 

* Oh, father,' she cried, *the poor bush isn't wicked 
at all. It took me straight to Jenny, and she was 
80 glad to see me. And the bush has been so kind 
to us both all night — it doesn't do bad things in the 
night, but it wakes up, says its prayers, and then it 
goes to sleep again. I shall never be afraid of the 
bush any more.' 



WATCHED FROM A WINDOW. 




WAS an invalid, well enough to sit up, but 
not able to leave my room. I was almost 
forbidden to read, and, indeed, I grew 
tired of a book or a newspaper in a 
couple of minutes. I was a stranger in 
a strange place, and so the rather grim 
and very silent landlady, who brought in 
my meals, and my little doctor, who, although ready 
enough to gossip, could find no fun in gossiping with 
me^ because I did not know anything of the people 
he wanted to talk about, were the only persons I had 
to depend upon for conversation. I should have had 
a dull time, if it had not been for my window. 

It looked out, through a veil of straggling grape- 
vine over the little yard behind the house in which I 
was lodging, into a long, broad garden— one of the 
most secluded gardens I ever saw. My window 
seemed to be the only one that could overlook it, ex- 
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cept those of its own house — a big, old-fashioned, 
red-brick house, far away at one end. On three sides 
it had other gardens round it. It had high, old- 
fashioned walls, smothered every here and there in an 
overflowing wave of vine or ivy. Thick trees, too, 
pretty frequently overtopped the wall, so that I could 
only see the garden in broken reaches. I was never 
tired of looking at it, however. It was such d glori- 
ous old garden, shut in just as a garden ought to be ; ' 
not at all a bare garden — quite the opposite; but 
still not at all a trim garden. A professional gardener 
would have called it slovenly. The grass-plots were 
very roughly kept. In one, surrounded by a privet 
hedge, linen-posts were always up, and a great swing 
was planted right in the middle of another. The 
pedestals on which statues had once stood were grey, 
and black, and green. The stone Triton, who was 
kneeling on one little lawn, with a sun-dial on the top 
of his horn, as if it were a flat bubble too heavy for 
him to blow out, had had his nose knocked off". The 
little railed-in fish-pond was plated with duckweed, 
that almost smothered its water-lilies. It must have 
been a long time since the paths were last gravelled, 
and the box round some beds had grown up and been 
trodden down into a gapped hedge of bushes. The 
garden seats, substantially made as they had been to 
begin with, were most of them maimed \ the lattice- 
work was loose on the summeT-lvou"^^^ ^\A x^^^'s.x 
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honeysuckle, jessamine, clematis, and passion-flower 
festooned its black sides and sprawled over its 
thatched roof in the wildest tangle. But all that did 
not make the old garden any the worse \ some of it 
made the old garden all the better. In other respects 
it was a delicious jumble. It had a huge copper- 
l)eech in it, a weeping-ash that made a natural arbour, 
a walnut-tree that must have been two hundred years 
old at least, a pear-tree almost as high as the old elm 
that grew close by in the next garden, a medlar-tree, 
a horse-chestnut-tree, and a row of poplars ; and ot 
apple-trees, cherry-trees, plum-trees, laurels, * May' 
trees, lilacs, laburnums, and so on, quite a little wood; 
Weeds, and grass, apd wild flowers, and chance-sown 
wallflowers grew in the crannies of the old walls, and 
in the beds espaliers, gooseberry and currant bushes, 
raspberry canes, table vegetables, and old-fashioned 
garden flowers came up, apparently just where each 
pleased, or could manage to squeeze through the 
crowd. At the time when I used to look down into 
it, the garden was especially rich in white and tiger 
lilies, and in roses, white, yellow, and all shades of 
red. 

But pleasant as it was to have this green, flowery, 
bird and bee-haunted, carelessly-kept old garden for 
my eye, at any rate, to ramble about in, it was not 
only for the garden's sake that I enjoyed looking 
down into it. Now aud then I saw a little maiden 

. I ■iiiiilfiiiirr ^- • 
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in it — she was almost the only one I ever saw down 
at my end of the garden — and I busied myself in 
watching her ways, and wondering who she was. 

She had a cheerful face, but there was a shadow of 
care on it ; she did not come bounding into the gar- 
den as if she were glad to be released from captivity, 
but looked glad, on the other hand, when she was 
called in. When the servant came half-way down 
the middle path, and called *Miss Alice!' she was 
always, it seemed to me, eagerly waiting for the call. 
And she had always something ready to take in. She 
spent her time whilst she was out in very daintily- 
gathering, and very delicately arranging, fruit and 
flowers. One day she would be in the strawberry- 
beds, skipping and prying about, and pouncing on the 
plumpest, ripest berries like a bird. Not, however, 
like the bird, for her own eating. The strawberries 
were taken into the house in triumph, piled in a 
shallow basket, which she had bordered with chestnut 
leaves. Another day she would bring a plate, fringe 
it with vine-leaves, and fill it with white-heart cherries. 
Another day she would make a dessert-plate of the 
handsomest cabbage-leaf she could find. She always 
seemed to try to take in something fresh. Sometimes 
it was a posy all roses, sometimes all lilies, sometimes 
all of one kind of rose or lily ; and then again of 
every flower that was put. Once, although there 
were hundreds of garden flowers that sha xsjaj^V^^m^ 
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gathered, I saw Alice peering into the crannies of the 
old garden wall, and joyfully going up on tiptoe to 
gather any pretty fresh weeds that she could discover, 
to add to the bouquet of them she was making. 

Of course, especially being an invalid myself just 
then, I could guess that it was for some one made 
fanciful by illness Alice gathered her fruit and her 
nosegays ; but who could Alice*s invalid be % Most 
likely I could learn in a minute, if I chose to ring for 
my landlady and ask her \ but that pretty, cheerful- 
looking, and yet careful -looking, brown-haired, blue- 
eyed child appearing daily, only for half an hour or 
so, in that secluded old garden, was a kind of pleasant 
riddle to me, which I did not wish to give up. I 
wanted to find out the answer, not to have it told me. 

One day, although it was the sunniest we had had 
that summer, Alice did not make her appearance in 
the garden at her usual time. As she had been my 
daily fillip for nearly a fortnight, I grew fidgety, and 
felt almost angry when the house-clock and the town- 
clocks had at last all struck two, and still I had seen 
nothing of my little tonic — a very sweet little tonic. 
About half an hour afterwards, however, I saw her in 
the garden, gendy pushing a wheeled chair, in which 
sat a muffled-up little girl three or four years younger 
than herself. The little invalid seemed very fond of 
Alice, and yet very fond of scolding her and ordering 
her about As she was being wheeled down the 

•■ iriMi It - - - '^- - ■iiftifliiiitfr- 
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broad path the little girl two or three times put back 
her face that Alice might kiss her, but she seemed to 
grow pettish when Alice put her hood back again, 
when it fell off, upon her golden hair. Alice wheeled 
her friend into the slight chequered shade of a labur- 
num-tree, so near ray open window that, although I 
could not make out any more of the little girls' talk, 
I learned that the little invalid's name was Minnie. 
She had blue eyes, too, but far bigger blue eyes than 
Alice's ; and her pinched face, though she had pretty 
little features, looked almost chalky beside Alice's 
healthy cheeks. For a few minutes Minnie quietly 
enjoyed the warm open air, but then she grew irritable 
again. Alice had to move her chair, now to this 
place, and the next minute to that, and was constantly 
running about in search of something that might 
amuse her little charge. She picked a golden chain 
of the blossom dangling over her head for her; she 
made wreaths of roses and lilies and honeysuckle for 
her hood ; she brought her pinks and French mari- 
golds, lavender and lilies of the valley, and colum- 
bines, which she dissected, that Minnie might * play 
at pigeons.' Minnie was interested at first in trying 
to make her pigeons sit in a row on the top of the 
leathern apron of the chair, but when they would 
keep on tumbling off her roof-ridge, Minnie soon got 
tired of them. Then Alice chased, to please poor 
little Minnie, a spotted butterfly axvd ^ %cJA^^sA^^ 
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humble-bee, and whilst the hunt lasted, Minnie, in 
her languid little way, looked pleased, but when 
neither was caught, I think Alice got a languid little 
scolding. I think, too, that she was scolded in the 
same way because she would not gather any green 
currants or gooseberries for Minnie. Minnie was 
pacified, however, when Alice popped plump straw- 
berries into her mouth, and held cherries so close to 
her lips that she could fancy that she was playing at 
bob-cherry most successfully without being put to any 
trouble, and made her ear-rings and teapots and 
kettles out of other cherries. Everything Alice did 
pleased Minnie for a little time, but the poor little 
wasted girl soon got tired and half cross ; although, 
as I have said, it was easy to see that she was very 
fond of Alice, as well as that Alice was very fond of 
her. In less than an hour's time Minnie wanted to 
be wheeled in again, and the last glimpse I got of the 
little nurse and patient together was of Minnie once 
more turning up her face to be kissed, and of Alice 
bending over the back of the wheeled chair to kiss 
her. 

Next day rain set in, and for seven or eight days it 
continued to pour. Of course I did not expect to see 
either of the children in the garden during that time ; 
but when the sun shone once more in its full glory in 
a blue sky, only flecked with a few fleecy little clouds, 
fast drying up the drenched garden, and making the 
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raindrops still left on bough, and blade, and blossom 
flash like jewels rich and rare, I thought I should see 
Alice, perhaps ; but she did not come. She did not 
come next day either, and then I lost patience, and 
asked my doctor, when he called later than usual, for 
the answer to my riddle. He was able to give it, for 
he had been Minnie*s doctor too, and that very day 
he had had another silk hatband on, and had seen 
Minnie's little coffin lowered into its little grave in 
St. Martin's churchyard — St. Martin's, whose old ivy- 
covered tower I could see rising over the trees, and 
whose tolling bell had somehow made me feel asrif, 
stranger though I was in the place,! ought to know 
for whom it was tolling. 

Alice and Minnie, I found, were half-sisters, 
daughters of an officer far away in India. Alice had 
been bom in England three or four years before her 
father sailed for Bengal, and had been left at home in 
charge of her aunt ; but the aunt died soon after she 
had left her little niece at Miss Gamon's school. 
Miss Gamon, I learnt, was the tenant of the house 
on whose garden my window looked out ; and ever 
since, Alice had spent her holidays as well as school- 
halves at Miss Garnon's. Soon after she got to India 
Alice's mamma had died \ but very soon afterwards 
her papa had married again. His new wife was not 
so nice a lady as Alice's mamma ; at any rate, she 
did not ask any of hex "E*iv^^\i ^^\A^ \a \swsi>&s:. 
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motherless little Alice to their houses, although, when 
her aunt was dead, Alice had no one else to ask her. 
Miss Gamon and her governesses were very kind to 
her, but, of course. Miss Gamon and her governesses 
wanted to enjoy their holidays away from school, and 
so Alice was left to the servants at holiday-time. 
They were very kind to her, too, because she was 
such a cheerful, obliging little girl ; nevertheless, and 
though she had such a glorious old garden to do what 
she liked in, I think Alice must have now and then 
felt rather too much left alone in the holidays. 

Half a year before I saw her first, her little half- 
sister, Minnie, had been sent to Miss Gamon's from 
India. Minnie was a pretty, sickly little thing, at 
first rather inclined to look down on Alice; but Alice 
was so delighted at getting * some one that belonged 
to her,' put up so kindly with Minnie's pettish ways 
at all times, and was so very, very kind when Minnie 
had anything worse than usual the matter with her, 
that Minnie soon grew very fond of Alice, although, 
in her pettishly imperious little way, she still ordered 
Alice about. Young as she was, Minnie had been 
sent home from India too late. She was a drooping 
little flower when she was transplanted, and she went 
on drooping afterwards. The friend of her mamma's 
who had brought her to Miss Gamon's, had arranged 
that Minnie was to spend her midsimimer holidays at 
his house. Not knowing anything about Alice (though 
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his wife knew), he had not invited her. But when, 
just before breaking-up day. Miss Gamon wrote to 
him to say that, although nothing dangerous was to 
be immediately apprehended, she thought that Minnie 
was too weak to undertake the long journey to his 
house, he had written back to arrange for Minnie's 
spending her holidays at Miss Garnon's. The school- 
mistress was sincere in saying that she feared no 
immediate danger. If she had feared any she would 
have given up her holiday trip to nurse Minnie. But 
her own doctor attended Minnie; her kind-hearted 
wardrobe-woman, in whom she had almost equal con- 
fidence, was to be left to look after Minnie ; the ser- 
vants were good willing girls, and Minnie would have 
dear Alice to cheer her ; and so Miss Gamon started 
for Bognor with an untroubled conscience. 

Minnie was most kindly looked after by every one 
about her; but Alice was the tenderest, .most con- 
stant, and though the oftenest snubbed, the best-loved 
nurse of all. She would have spent her whole day by 
her sister's bed, had not the doctor given strict orders 
to the wardroom-woman to msist upon Alice's having 
a run about in the garden every day. How she ran 
about I have already told 

And now little Minnie was dead — ^had died with 
her arms round Alice's neck, in the evening of the 
day on which the weather had so suddenly changed. 

Miss Garnon had been teXe^^."^^^ Sss^^'ax^^^^a^^% 
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of course, at once rushed home from Bognor. After 
that^ she thought it very hard that Minnie's mamma's 
friends, to whom she wrote, should not only insinuate 
that she ought not to have left home, but also find it 
* inconvenient* to come to Minnie's funeral. 

Alice was the one hearty mourner — the only one 
who was sorry, simply because Minnie had gone away 
from being loved and loving, however capriciously 
(so far as love belongs to this world), when her little 
Anglo-Indian sister was left to her long rest in the old 
English graveyard. 

The day after my talk with the doctor, I saw Alice 
coming down the garden in her black frock. The 
pelting rain had beaten every bit of blossom off the 
laburnum, imder which she had first wheeled Minnie; 
but it was to that tree Alice went She tenderly 
gathered up a few of the still sodden petals, kissed 
them, and then burst out sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and ran away from the laburnum, put- 
ting the dank, earth-stained blossom into her bosom 
as she ran. 





CONCEITED CARRY. 

ARRY FENNER was a very clever little 
girl, and unfortunately she had been so 
often praised for her mere cleverness, 
that she had come to look down on all 
boys and girls, and grown-up people too, 
who were not clever, and to fancy that 
it did not much matter how she behaved 
so long as she said smart things. When grown-up 
people were talking together Carry would contradict 
them, and make fun of what they said, and give ?ier 
valuable opinion as to what they were talking about. 
In short. Carry had become an insufferable little 
nuisance, which was a pity, since she had the makings 
of a very nice little girl in her. She was generally 
willing to do anything she could for anybody. She 
could do a great many things very well. The mis- 
fortune was that she thought that she could do tKexssw 
better than any one else m V\ve \^wV^^ ^^^ 'vj.^or.^ 
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that she could do a great many more things which she 
could not do at all. When she saw any of her com- 
panions doing anything slowly she grew impatient, 
and laughed at them as slow coaches, although it 
sometimes happened that the slow coaches got 
through their lessons, etc., better than Carry got 
through hers with all her quickness. She could 
* pick up things ' in a hurry, but she often could not 
carry them as far as those who had taken more pains 
to get a good grip of them. She put off learning her 
lessons until the last thing at night, and never looked 
at them again, and so it often happened that Carry 
was taken down in her class. This mortified her a 
little at the time, but she had always some excuse to 
make, to show that she was not at all to blame for 
not happening to answer right just then, and that the 
girls who took her down didn't at all deserve to be 
praised for answering right when they had been such 
a time learning their lessons, and it was so easy for 
her to get up again besides, that Carry went on 
sneering at slow coaches. 

Her brother Harry was one of her slow coaches. 
Carry was her governess's show-pupil, but his school- 
master never thought of trotting out honest, heavy 
little Harry in public. Callers at her father's house 
at first took a great deal of notice of Carry, her sharp 
talk amused them, and they laughed and chatted 
with her, while they quite overlooked honest Harry. 
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But it was not long before Carry's forward ways dis- 
gusted them, and they would say to one another aftei 
they had left, that Mr. and Mrs. Fenner were acting 
very foolishly in making such a fuss about that spoilt 
chit of a child to her very face — that, after all, there 
was nothing so very remarkable in her that they could 
see — not so much, perhaps, as in that quiet little boy 
his papa and mamma seemed to think nothing of. 

But honest little Harry did not hold his' tongue 
because, like the famous parrot, he thought the more. 
He was really a rather heavy-witted little chap, but 
he was a very kind little fellow, and kindness is 
better than cleverness. Clever people are far more 
common than they fancy themselves, and thoroughly 
kind people a good deal less common than they 
think. 

Carry and Harry got on very well together. Carry 
was fond of her brother in her way, and though she 
could not keep herself from sneering at what she 
called his stupidity, she could not help either being 
rather proud of the undoubting way in which Harry 
acknowledged her cleverness. 

Harry was not at all jealous — indeed, if so thick- 
headed a little boy may be spoken of in such a way, 
I rather think that Harry had a theory that books 
were meant for girls only — that bonsers and bunnies, 
bats and balls, hoops and hardbake, tops and tarts^ 
were the studies which tiaXui^\i3A\TiX&TA^^^^'^^'^^^ 
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At any rate, he looked up to his sister as a prodigy 
of cleverness in anything that could be done with the 
head. Though she did not learn Latin at school, she 
Imew a good deal more Latin grammar than he did, 
through hearing him stammer through his tasks to 
her before he went to school; and she could actually 
tell him, rightly, for the most part, whether it was a 
nominative or an ablative, a singular or a plural, a 
masculine, a feminine, or a neuter, an active or a 
passive, an indicative or an infinitive, a past or a future, 
he was to use in his Latin exercises. No wonder he 
thought his sister a prodigy, since these were matters 
of simple guess-work to Harry when left to the guid- 
ance of his unassisted faculties. 

Harry was a day-boy, but one of the boarders, 
John Knowles, was his chief school crony. Perhaps 
crony is too familiar a word to use, since John 
Knowles was Harry Fenner's hero. Although not 
quite a year older than Harry, he was three or four 
classes above him, and then he was such a famous 
hand — so far superior to Harry — at all the games, 
etc., which Harry thought were boys' proper business. 
At home Harry was very fond of trumpeting John 
Knowles's accomplishments to Carry, and at school 
of bragging about his sister Carry to John Knowles. 
But Carry did not like to hear any one called clever 
except herself. She sneered at John Knowles. 
'How can jm tell whether any one is, clever or not. 
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you little stupid?' she was fond of sa3dng to her 
brother. And John Knowles thought it a piece of 
stuck-up nonsense in a girl to pretend to do her 
brother's Latin for him. * Ah, you get on where I 
am, in Ellis and Verse Book* he would say to Harry, 
* and then see whether your clever sister can do your 
exercises for you.' 

Harry was vexed that his two prodigies should 
speak of each other so scornfully. He was, as I 
have said, a kind but not a very quitk-witted little 
boy, and so he thought that he had only to get his 
two clever people together and they would be sure 
to like each other. So he got -leave to ask John 
Knowles to tea one Wednesday. 

A schoolboy's being invited to tea on a holiday 
afternoon with a schoolfellow who has rabbits and so 
on to show him, means that he will come as soon as 
he can get away from school after dinner. Mr. 
Fenner had a big garden and a paddock, and kept a 
horse, and a dog, and a cow, and poultry ; so John 
ELnowles, eating fruit ad libitum^ clambering on to 
roofs, getting a ride on the horse, and a draught of 
fresh milk from the cow, scaring the poultry, teasing 
the dog, and passing connoisseur's criticisms on the 
rabbits and the guinea-pigs, graciously condescended 
to say that it was all * rather jolly.' 

Harry Fenner was delighted, but he wanted John 
Knowles to see his sister, v^Vvo \\sA \\q\. \i^^xs.\sv '^^ 
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room when Master John on his arrival had been 
formally introduced to Mrs. Fenner. 

* There 's Carry, looking out of the back parlour 
window,' said Harry. * Won't you come in and speak 
to her, John ? I 've told her such a lot about you.' 

* Oh, bother ! ' answered John Knowles. * What 's 
the good of going in to talk to girls ? Why can't she 
come out here if she wants to talk to me ? ' 

* But there '11 be plenty of time to come out again 
before tea,' persisted Harry. * There's nobody there 
but Carry.' 

* Bother,' said John Knowles again, and though he 
went in with Harry, he did not condescend to put his 
jacket on, as he was only going to say * How do you 
dor to a little girl. 

Although John Knowles had professed to pooh- 
pooh Carry, he was so shy and silent at first when he 
was in the same room with her, that Harry was 
astonished, and Carry looked at her brother with a 
scornful smile that plainly said, * Is this your clever 
friend r 

*Do you play draughts?' asked Carry of John 
Knowles. 

* Sometimes,' John Knowles answered sheepishly. 
*Well, shall we have a game now?' said Carry, 

with a condescending laugh, as she got out the board. 
John Knowles recovered sufficiently firom his shy- 
ness to take the board from her and open it 
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* Oh/ laughed Carry again, * I can see you don't 
know much about it The double-comer should be 
at the right hand.' 

* I thought you were going to sit there^ growled 
John, as he righted the board for the seat she had 
taken. John Knowles was considered a first-rate 
player at school, and he grew angry at the thought 
that a little girl should fancy that he did not know 
where the double-comer ought to be ! 

* Will you have white or black %* asked John, pluck- 
ing up his spirits as he emptied the men out of the box. 

C, * Oh, it doesn't matter to me. You 'd better 
take the black, they '11 suit you. Why do you look 
so black % I suppose it 's because you know that I 
shall win, and you don't like to be beaten by a young 
lady.' 
J i ^e >ve got to see about that' 

C * Oh, but I can beat papa— can't I, Harry]' 

H. * Sometimes.' 

C * You know I nearly always do, Harry.' 

/. * Perhaps he lets you.' 

C, *No, M^ he doesn't' 

y. * Then 'I should say he can't be much of a 
player.' 

Carry tossed her head to intimate that John 
Knowles would soon find out what a first-rate player 
had condescended to play with a bungler like himself, 
and when the board was dressed, said loCtok^ — 
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* There, you can take the first move.' 

' No/ answered John, * let 's play fair.' 
He held out his fists, Carry touched the one with 
the white man in it, and made the first move. * It 
won't be long before I shall make the last,' thought 
Carry ; but though she was a tolerable player, she 
was no match for John Knowles. 

' Shall it be the losing or the winning game 1 ' asked 
John Knowles. 

* Oh, the winning game,' answered Cany ; * the los 
ing game is babies' play ; though whichever we played 
you would be sure to play the losing game.' She 
thought herself very witty, but John soon took her 
measure, and began to play in quite a compassionately 
condescending way. *You touched that man, but 
you need not move it,' * Hadn't you better move on 
to the other square ? ' * I shall have to huff you if you 
don't take me,' were the polite speeches he made to 
poor Carry, huffed enough whether she took or not 
The more she lost her temper the faster she lost her 
men. John's kings swept them off at a fearful rate. 
Time after time she gave him ' pairs of breeches.' At 
last, however, she exclaimed triumphantly — 

* Ah, I 'ye got you.' 

She got a king in exchange for a man, and fancied 
at first that it was through John's oversight, but the 
king that took her man went on playing leap-frog, 
3^ig2ag ; and it was a man and her only huo kings she 
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found that John had risked his king for. Very soon 
afterwards her one remaining man was blockaded at 
the side of the board. 

* I didn't play the losing game, after all,' said John, 
laughing as he took the piece. *• You '11 have another 
game, won't you ? ' 

* No, you rufie boy,- 1 believe you cheated,' cried 
Carry, bursting into tears. 

She caught up the board in her passion, closed it, 
dashed it on a sideboard, and rushed out of the room. 
The draughtboard had overturned an inkstand, and 
the ink ran down on the carpet. 

* Miss Carry '11 catch it now/or her tantrums, and 
serve her right,' said John Knowles. ' Come along, 
Harry, and have a game at trap before tea,' 

When the boys were called in to tea, Harry hap- 
pened to come in last. Mrs. Fenner met him at the 
back door, and asked — 

* Have you and John Knowles been in the back 
parlour?' 

*Yes, mamma.' 

* And which of you spilt the ink ]' 
Harry hesitated. 

* Was it John Knowles V 

*No, mamma,' and as he said so, Harry turned 
very red. 

* Then why didn't you say at once that it was you V 
answered his mamma. * I 'm asYvata^^ ol ^cw.^'^^vr^ - 

1 
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1 tltihri think you would be mean. If you had come 
to iiic ;u once 1 should only have told yon to be more 
i.\iv*:ul another time; but now you must take your 
tvM in the kitrhen.' 

li w.is hard lines for little Harry, but he gulped 
down a sol)» and went quietly into the kitchen, rather 
than get his sister into trouble. 

When Mrs. Fenner went into the room where Mr. 
Fcnncr and Carr)-, and John Knowles were waiting 
for her, she said to John, * I am sorry to say that I 
have been obliged to send Harry into the kitchen, as 
a punishment — not for spilling the ink, but for not 
telling me at once that he had spilt it, and for pre- 
varicating when I asked him.' 

According to John*s code of honour it was despic- 
able for any one to * tell tales ' even of a girl ; but he 
could not help looking very black at Carry when for a 
minute or two she sat silent. It was not, however, any 
fear that John would tell of her at last that made her 
presently sob out — 

* It wasn't Harry, ma ; it was me. I got into a 
passion because Master Knowles beat me at draughts.' 

It was a bitter mortification to have to own to her 
defeat before her father and mother, but, like bitter 
medicine, it did her good. In more senses than one, 
1 am happy to say, that afternoon's experiences took 
the conceit out of Carry. 
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TEPHEN lived in a cottage just outside 
the farmyard gate, with his old wife and 
his young grandson ; and in this cottage 
little Fred Miles, the fanner's son, was 
to be found much more frequently than 
at home. Old Stephen told him stories 
and made him toys, and young Stephen, 
besides being his special crony, was the proud pos- 
sessor of a priceless treasure of a dog — a shaggy 
terrier, that answered to the name of 'Pepper/ 
Pepper's long, tangled, brindled coat looked very 
much Hke tarry oakum, and was always full of burs. 
If anybody had told him that there were terriers that 
were regularly washed and combed like babies, he 
wouldn't have believed that dogs of his breed could 
be such milksops. His eyes peeped through the 
rough hair that hung over them^ Uk^ XiVa.Osisi^x^^'s* 
through brambles. He had a eoToic^^ \\\x^si \5s2v.O^ 
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mobt ball >:c x nose, that lie twisted aboat as if it was 
nude oc a*^:::i rercha, and he had a very rude habit 
of pcrti::^ oct his tongue on one side when the old 
roan wxs telljig stories. Pepper and the boys were 
inseparable by day, and he slept on young Stephen's 
bed. Little Fred would gladly have exchanged 
clothes, and ever}'thing else, with his ragged young 
friend, to secure such a nightly companion. I am 
Hfraid that Pepper led the boys into a good deal of 
iniKi hicf, or else that they led him. Their rat-hunting 
in (lie barns and stables, cowsheds and cart-lodges, 
and round the wood-stack and the ricks, was legiti- 
mate sport, but they were almost as keen after cats 
a« ihcy were after rats, and their rabbiting on the sly 
hAtt niadc the keeper so savage, that he had bound 
hin^M^lf by a great oath to have Pepper's blood. 
^!^^^o^ ^^Milvl turn tail and hurry to cover, if he saw 
\\\\ Vt vj^vv A n\ilc off, and their consciences made 
^i:«i«iOM ^ y\y^^\ t^>wi\ril« of Fred and Stephen. 
^-,^1 v>,^^^ y>M\ M^^U hoar how the three friends for 

\.,-. >.''.\ ^^\^Mrt< <M\\w?l\xi« to the defence of theii 

\\ > V N^v^ > ^^ \\s^\ w^"^ '>«o <'\v'x^|>l Stephen had gone 
N- wun^nS ^Sn^^nn \*<^*tv^^^di one Saturday, and that 
yy . 'y\\ U kn\ i,N^W» \\w Srt^M^x^v l>cfore J and so, Gar- 
Uv^.^. ^^^\\ii -H^ ^'^\\ ^^' «ho\v*^y place, up in the hiUs, 
•'^•f ^tl) HtW ♦h^ '^**^ '** '^"^ '^ ^^^^^ ^^ *® sparlet, 
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or rather rifle-green and grey, fever that had broken 
out in Beechby, and, of course, the old fellow was 
very proud of his exclusive intelligence. Stephen 
was almost past work, but because his master still let 
him potter about the farm, he thought himself the 
mpst important person on it. 

Now that * wolunteerin * had come up again, 
Stephen was very fond of talking of * time o' th* old 
war.' He seemed to think that it was a merit to 
have lived in times that * young ones nowadays knew 
nought about ; * and because a brother of his had 
been killed at Badajoz, he gave himself the airs of 
an old Peninsular. He plumed himself especially on 
his right pronunciation of foreign names. 

The boys did not take much interest in the differ- 
ence between British and foreign orthography, but 
they listened delighted to stories of the time when 
Beechby Barrack Field was covered with soldiers' 
tents and huts, instead of cottages and potatoes; and 
when, besides the regular^, almost every one was a 
soldier of some kind. Why, even the parsons and 
the old men that couldn't fight were told off to guard 
the women. They were to be put in waggons and 
carted off somewhere down in the shires — Heart of 
England they called it — when the French came. 
There were great bonfires kept ready to be lighted 
when they got ashore. There was one in the Five 
Acres, Upper Garlands. And \\. n?^^ \v^:>x^^^ \aK»> 
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and so they were for miles about, and the bells were 
ringing backwards, and the redcoats were galloping 
about the country like mad, and the women and the 
children were got into waggons; but it was all a false 
alarm. 

The military ardour which such stories as these 
kindled in the breasts of Fred and Stephen was still 
further fanned by a sight of the Beechby Volunteers. 
They 'marched out' one day to Upper Garlands, 
and graciously condescended to partake of bread and 
cheese and home-brewed in the bam. They put 
their caps and belts on Fred, and allowed him to 
handle their Enfields and sword-bayonets, whilst 
young Stephen looked on in half-envious admiration. 
Old Stephen did not think much of the volunteers. 
They were * young uns nowadays,' who had cut him 
short with most disrespectful abruptness when he 
began to talk of *time o' th' old war.' Pepper 
also did not appear to have a high opinion of the 
Beechby Volunteers. He had planted himself on 
the top of the granary-steps, and barked down at 
them incessant defiance, the whole time the volun- 
teers were on the premises ; and when they left, he 
followed them, and harassed them in the rear until 
the rear-rank had fairly turned the corner of the 
Chase. Little Fred and young Stephen, however, 
had caught the military fever, and instantly began to 
raise a Garlands Corps of Invincible Fencibles. Fred 
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ran in-doors to get his tin trumpet and his wooden 
horse ; Stephen pulled a lath out of the cottage-wall, 
and fashioned it into a sword ; and the corps imme- 
diately mustered in an old out-house for exercise. 
Stephen was commanding officer, adjutant, and drill- 
sergeant rolled into one ; Fred and Pepper were the 
two effectives; the wooden horse serving for baggage- 
train — I ought to say, rather, that Pepper got pro- 
moted to the rank of full private after a long course 
of patient drill. He could stand on his hind legs 
well enough to begin with, but it was a good while 
before he could be taught to put his ' finger in line 
with the seams of the trousers.' He drooped his 
paws helplessly over his breast, and leered at Fred 
instead of obeying the sergeant's command of ' atten- 
tion;' meanwhile lolling out his tongue, and wrinkling 
up his black nose in expectation of the piece of bread 
— to be placed upon it, and then, at a signal given, 
to be tossed up, snapped at, and devoured — which 
he had learnt to associate with an upright posture. 
And even when he had been taught to march toler- 
ably, his notions of discipline continued very lax for 
a time. Down he would drop upon all-fours — which 
was his idea of * standing at ease ' — in the middle of 
a march, when * double quick ' was the order given. 
He would leave the ranks, too, without leave, to poke 
his nose into the water-can or to pursue an intruding 
cat When, however, he had received not quI^ ^. 
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'good-conduct stripe,' bat sergeant's stripes (made 
out of Mrs. Stephen Monckton's list-garters), for the 
steady way in which he had learnt to carry the 
(pocket-handkerchieQ colours, it was determined to 
have a field-day. The drill had hidierto been carried 
on secretly, for fear of scofiers, but now there was to 
be a regular review on the bit of green outside the 
straw-yard gate. In front marched General-Colonel- 
Acijutant- Drill-Sergeant Stephen, in a brown paper 
cocked-hat, with a real cock's feather, and chalked 
stripes down his corduroy-breeches. Next came 
Ensign-Colour-Sergeant- Full-Private Pepper, K.G. ; 
And behind, Major-Captain-Lieutenant-Quartermaster- 
t^ance - Corporal - Farrier - Bombardier- Drum -Major- 
Trumpeter Fred ; puffing away at his trumpet, bang- 
ing away at his drum, armed with a peashooter and a 
popgun — veritable 'weapons of precision' in his 
hands — and trailing behind him two other arms of 
the service \ the brass cannon that represented the 
artillery, and the wooden horse which was the cavalry 
\\\t\ Imd h> ' keep the ground.' 

'\\\\% UsI WAS not a very arduous task, since grin- 
^\\\^ oKt 8l^phcn and his wife were the only specta- 
\\sw, A variety of original manoeuvres were executed 
\\\ A h\<^)U^^lr lt^<^t gc^vc full satisfaction to those who 
^V^sMl^vl ll^^M\« The 'marching past' had taken 
\A^K^ WMlunU A \\\\^^\^ Preparations were being made 
\W A mUv^ ^ (iHllUry, AI a grand finale to the da/s 
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proceedings — ^when, alas ! the keeper chanced to 
climb a gate hard by. Ensign Pepper instantly 
basely deserted his colours, and the rest of the force, 
with the honourable exception of the cavalry, fled 
with equal precipitancy, leaving their guns unspiked, 
upon the field. 

* The young uns were doing it first-rate,' growled 
old Stephen. 'Every bit as good as the Beechby 
fellows — and I guess they^d cut as fast if the Frenchies 
came.' Sergeant Pepper was deprived of his stripes 
by coiut-martial ; but I think Colonel Stephen and 
Major Fred ought to have been broken too, *for 
disgraceful conduct in presence of the enemy.* 
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ARMERS have a saying that a boy is a 
boy, two boys are worth a boy and a 
half, and three boys are no boy at alL 
That means, that if a little fellow is sent 
crow-keeping and so on by himself, he 
may, perhaps, be of some use, but that 
if he has mates he is sure i waste his 
time. I am afraid, though, that little Jack Lycett 
was not of much use to his master at any time. 
Tack was an idle, mischievous litde urchin. What 
ne earned on the farm did not pay his parents for the 
extra clothes and boots he wore out in the fields, but 
they thought he had better be doing something, and 
he would learn nothing at school; so it was mere 
waste of money to pay twopence a week for him there. 
His sister Jane would have liked to have the chance 
of going to school, but it was not often she could 
get it, she was such a useful little body at home. 

1S8 
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Mrs. Lycett had younger children than Jane and 
Jack, and she was not very strong ; and yet she took 
in washing from the farm and other places, and her 
two big sons boarded with her, so there was plenty 
for little Jane to do at the cottage. She was cook, 
and nurse, and housemaid, and water-bearer. She 
helped her mother to fetch and carry home the linen ; 
and when her father and brothers didn't take their 
food with them to the field, she carried them their 
dinner and their ' bevers * — I forget the West-country 
phrase for intermediate snacks. Jane would have 
liked to learn gloving, but, even if her other work 
had left her time, it would have made her hands too 
rough. Jack was not an ill-natured little fellow. He 
was fond of Jane, and was ready enough to help her 
in her fetching and carrying, when he happened to 
be at hand. But that was not often. Master Jack 
was generally away * at work' — such funny *work !' 
When he first went out bird-keeping, he did stick to 
it pretty closely, because he was allowed to have a 
rusty old horse-pistol ; but he blazed away such a lot 
of powder in the first week, that the farmer took 
away the pistol, and gave him * clappers' instead. 
Rattling them was no fun after an hour or two, and 
so Jack became a very lazy bird-keeper. In fine 
weather he used to poke about in the hedges and 
ditches, hunting for nests, and rabbits, and effets, 
and blind worms ; and in wet wea.tlv^'^ W ^s^^^*^ -^^ 
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wigwam with a thatched hurdle in the snuggest 
comer he could find, and warmed his toes at the 
stick fire he had lighted. Sometimes Jack got a job 
of pig-tending in the woods, or of cow-watching on 
the moor. He liked jobs of that kind a great deal 
better than bird-keeping, because they gave him a 
good excuse for wandering. After all he learnt a good 
deal in his wanderings; and when Jack did know 
things, he could tell you right oflf what he 'd * zeed 
*cm do with his own eyes.' 

Though Jane was such an industrious little body, 
and Jack such an idle young scamp, she was very 
fond and proud of Brother Jack. Jane was a year 
or two older, yet she looked upon Jack as a protector. 
To get out with idle Jack was the greatest treat that 
industrious Jane could have. At * whort harvest,' 
and at * mazing,' all the women and children of the 
country-side turned out to pick the crimson juicy 
beads, and the smooth, golden eggs in their rough 
green cups : and then Jane could be out for days 
together with her pet brother. But what Jane liked 
best was a long da/s stroll with him, without work 
of any kind to do. Jack often took such strolls, but 
it was not often that Jane got the chance of a real 
hpliday. When she did, and could spend it in 
wandering about with Jack, she enjoyed the day 
even more than he did, though Jack liked to have his 
sister with him. 
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In their part of the country a few red deer still 
roam wild, and Jack knew where every stag had his 
bed. Jane was afraid of the stags, especially at the 
season when they fight so fiercely, and you can hear 
their horns clashing together like a little timber stack 
falling down. Jack rather liked that time, because 
it gave him a better chance of getting near the deer ; 
but he was very cautious, too, then, though he pre- 
tended not to be in the least afraid when Jane was 
with him. Once when they were out together on 
the moor, a stag charged them ; but Jack pushed his 
sister up to the top of a great block of grey rock 
rising out of the furze, then scrambled up himself, 
and bellowed back at the stag, and shied stones at 
him, and behaved altogether with such apparently 
undaunted courage, that Jane felt more comfortable 
than Jack did. He was very pleased when the stag 
stopped pawing up the turf, snuffed contemptuously 
at his defier, tossed his head, and cantered off. After 
that, Jane believed that Jack could do anything ; but, 
even with Jack to protect her, she had no wish to go 
near an angry stag again. Once they came upon a 
fawn asleep in a patch of glossy fern. It was so sound 
asleep, that it let Jane pat it, and lay down her sun- 
bonneted head on its soft warm little side. Suddenly, 
however, it started up, rolling Jane over into the 
ferns. It looked this way and that, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, and then away k ^laiVo^^^^ 'eN>iS\%\2^^^^ 
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who had tried to throw his arms round it, a kick in 
the stomach with its hind hoofs that sent him sprawl- 
ing en to Jane. Jane laughed so that Jack got quite 
sulky. But he brightened up again before they got 
home, because he had made Jane once more cling to 
him as her protector. 

He had tried to frighten her at the Pixies' Bowl, 
showing her the very hole, at the bottom of a mossy 
stone on one side of the heathery hollow, through 
which the fairies tumbled out by moonlight. But the 
sun was then shining brightly down on the little 
hollow, blue butterflies were flitting over the heather, 
and yellow-banded bees were buzzing and burying 
themselves in the pink and purple blossoms. Except 
for the buzzing of the bees, and now and then a faint 
rustle of the grass and heather as a lazy breath of 
wind sighed over it, the hot hollow was somewhat 
eerily quiet, and Jane looked rather shyly at the dark, 
deep, narrow * Pixies' Gate,' down which a bright- 
eyed lizard, that had been basking sentry outside, 
slipt noiselessly as soon as Jane and Jack drew near, 
as if it were going to tell the fairies that their domain 
had been invaded : but the sun was still so high, and 
everything around looked so bright and calm, that 
Jack did not succeed in frightening Jane as he had 
hoped, and, therefore, continued sulky. 

Comi^^^me^^ftm^^gPkOpr' in the lingering 

where the 
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moor begins to slope down towards the low-lying 
lands, through a district that had a very bad name. 
The hill-side was pitted with quarries and dotted 
with lime-kilns, and the tumbledown hovels of lime- 
burners and squatters. The people who lived up 
there were a different race from those who lived lower 
down. They were a very wild lot, each doing what 
seemed good in his own eyes. There was a long- 
standing feud between the highlanders and low- 
landers; and if Jack had not wandered . farther on 
the moor than he had intended, he would not have 
come home by night through *the Quarries.' He 
gave as wide a berth as he could to the cottage and 
kiln lights that twinkled and glowed, not cheerfully, 
but threateningly on the hillside ; meanwhile whisper- 
ing to Jane awful stories about the babies that the 
lime-burners stole and boiled and ate, etc. 

There was one kiln that Jack was specially anxious 
to avoid, because the most ferocious lime-burners 
themselves were half afraid of it even by daylight. 
This was the * Brothers' Kiln.' Over their hard cider 
in the public-house, and round the cottage fire, the 
lowlanders had often told the story of that haunted 
kiln. Jane knew the story well, and the fear of pass- 
ing the unholy place was the worst of her terrors in 
the Quarries. The legend ran that twp brothers, 
who worked a quarry in partnership, had quarrelled 
at the kiln, and fought •, iVvaX \}cv^ ^^^w. \sa.^ ^ce^<Si«w 
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down the other, and finding that he was dead, had 
thrown the corpse into the burning lime, and then 
spread abroad a report that his brother had fled the 
country. The girl about whom they had quarrelled, 
and who was to have become the younger brother's 
wife, was at last persuaded by the elder brother to 
marry him instead. He made her believe that it was 
to escape from her that his brother had fled. But on 
the anniversary of the murder, her husband's wicked- 
ness was revealed to the wife in a dream. She awoke 
screaming, and when her husband started up, had 
accused him of his crime, and threatened to denounce 
hinL He attempted to murder her, and she rushed 
from the cottage. Her husband overtook her on the 
rising ground above the kiln, and in her desperation she 
leaped into it; and as she did so, the dark form of the 
younger brother sprang out and dragged the elder in. 
All this nonsensical story poor little Jane implicitly 
believed, and so did scores of grown-up persons in 
those parts : never troubling themselves to ask how 
any one but the three people concerned could have 
known anything about the matter, if the story had 
been true. 

The silly story went on to say that when the hot 

•lime into which the wife leaped, and the husband 
was dragged, had grown cold, no fire had ever again 
burned in the Brothers' Kiln ; but that any one who 

iipproachtd. it after dusk could see the ghosts of the 
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wife and the younger brother chasing the ghost of 
the husband round and round the kiln mouth. 

You will understand, therefore, poor little Jane's 
fright when Jack suddenly whispered, * There's the 
Brothers' Kiln ! ' Though he had often looked at it 
from a distance by day, and so knew it well even in 
the dark, he had had no notion that they were so 
near to it, and was almost as frightened as Jane. 

It stood a good way apart from any other kiln, 
rising dark against the faint light that still lingered in 
the western sky. The withering dog-rose bushes 
that wreathed the kiln scratched the pale patch of 
light with their black brambles. Bats zigzagged 
noiselessly about the kiln, almost brushing the chil- 
dren's faces as they swooped past them. Jack and 
Jane could both hear their hearts thumping. * Gie 
me your hand, Jenny,' gasped Jack j ' we must bolt 
by.' Accordingly, they began to run, but just as 
they got alongside of the kiln the dog-rose bushes 
rustled, and round the kiln-mouth rushed three dusky 
forms. Jack and Jane for a second were motionless 
with horror; but the next second rushed terror- 
stricken down the hill ! After them in a mad gallop 
came the three dusky forms of three moor-sheep, so 
close to them that they almost knocked both Jack 
and Jane down. Jack grew very brave then, and 
laughed at Jane for being such a coward. 
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^ ETER was an old man, who thought him- 
self the most important man in the village, 
at any rate after the parson — almost the 
most important man, indeed, in the parish 
next to the squire; because he was a 
freeholder, and was not forced to work 
for wages. He owned a little cottage, 
and a little garden, and a little paddock ; a little 
stable, a little pony, a little chaise-cart, and a little 
cart-shed ; a little cow-house, and a little cow ; a little 
flock of poultry — sl little ever so many things. Al- 
most the only big things he had were two big pigs 
and one big dog; but then the two big pigs were 
pretty sure to have a litter of little pigs grunting and 
squeaking round them in the little pigsty. 

Peter was very fond of all his property, big and 
little, but his special pet was a jackdaw. His neigh- 
hours said that it was because the bird was as big a 
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thief as himself; but that was spite — towards Peter, 
I mean. Peter wasa't a thief. He was only a bit of a 
miser, fond of making a little hidden heap of property 
out of which neither he nor any one else could get any 
good ; so far, just like the jackdaw. Peter had no 
one but himself to support, and therefore he might 
have lived comfortably, and done little kindnesses to 
his neighbours ; but, instead of that, he wore the 
shabbiest old clothes, and did not live a bit better 
than the farmers* men on whom he looked down be* 
cause they were * poor.' His neighbours might be 
poor, but Peter never gave them an ^gg^ an apple — 
even a gooseberry. All his extra produce Peter sold. 
The jackdaw was the only ' useless mouth' Peter kept 
on his premises. Everything else had to do some- 
thing towards either increasing or protecting his pro- 
perty, and yet miserly old Peter seemed to be fonder 
of the jackdaw than anything except his actual money. 
Peter might half starve himself, but there was al- 
ways enough food for Punch — that was the name 
the jackdaw went by. (To be sure, though, if it had 
not been given to him, Punch would have taken it.) 
Owing to Punch, Peter and I were on very bad 
terms ; because I was quite certain that Master 
Punch was what my little sister used to call a 
* naughty lobber ' — that he had robbed us two, for in- 
stance, most audaciously ; and so I made a point of 
hunting Master Punch out of out %^xd3e^^\^s»s^^«■^ 
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came upon him there, and he was constantly trespass- 
ing, since the bottom of our garden was only 
separated by a fence from the side of Peter's. When 
Punch saw me coming, he would dodge in among the 
currant and gooseberry bushes and raspberry-canes, 
and hide behind one, peeping out just like a child 
playing at * whoop.' If he found that he was dis- 
covered, he would pretend that he was not hiding, 
and walk on among the fruit-bushes until he could get 
out on the path some way in front of me again j and 
there he would strut along right in the middle, as 
slowly as he durst, making believe that he was not in 
the least aware of my presence — that he was merely 
taking a quiet constitutional in his usual highly de- 
corous style. Punch saw me fast enough, however, it 
I attempted to steal a march on him. When I was 
getting too near, he would hop and flutter along in a 
way that was a comical contrast to the self possessed 
dignity of his previous deportment. Once safe in his ' 
master's territories, Punch would get saucy again. 
He used to perch on a wheelbarrow, cock his head 
now on this side and now on that, as if he was 
puiiled to make out what kind of queer inferior 
animal I was, and then give a series of contemptu- 
ously chuckling little laughs. After which he would 
unceremoniously turn his back on me, and stroll away 
leisurely, with his hands, so to speak, under his black 
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Peter, when he saw me pursuing Punch, resented 
my conduct far more angrily. 

*Teiree what it is, young sir,' he used to say, 
* you and me '11 have words, if you 're aPays a-drivin' 
that bird of mine about. Why can't 'ee leave the 
bird alone ? He don't do you no harm, nor nob- 
budy else nay then Why can't 'ee leave the bird 
alone 1' 

* He 's a big thief. He 's stolen lots of things from 
me and my sister, and out of the kitchen too. Cook 
says that you keep hina just to prig silver spoons for 
you.' 

* Oh, cook sa)rs that, do she % Then you tell her 
that I '11 have the law of her, as sure as my name 's 
Peter Bacon. That bird ain't a thief no more than 
you — and not half as much, p'r'aps, if the truth was 
known. Where did more than half of my codlinsgo, 
I should like to know? Them as lives in glass 
houses shouldn't throw stones, my young master. 
You leave my bird alone, or I '11 be down on 'ee. I 
tell 'ee fair — you leave my bird alone.' 

* I '11 wring his neck, Peter, if I catch him over 
here again.' 

* You '11 wring his neck, will 'ee % Tell 'ee what it 
is, I '11 come and have a talk to your mar at once.. I 
ain't a poor man to be sauced by such as you.' 

But Peter never came, and I never wrung Punch's 
neck. I contented myself ml\\ Vv>3Sw>L\\s.%\ic!Ks.^ -^ss.^ 
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^*V,s4 ^W ^t^^^^hlVii wna over, Punch carrrmirf 31 
.sx^ V\xx»c{^hv^^\^v| |^\r we, and Peter and I 

V V\W ^i^^i^'^^Vt ^vix^^AiTf^ of words as before. 
\S*N\\ V^VNV^K I »;iw Master Ponck 

* *^ i*s<s«iiiv nMW^ having been driven out of cior 

^^*^V^«% VW^ M 1<iM( lAkw his post under a laTcnder- 

v.>^v •vVyOb. ^N«^ H»^\NMte Pclcr*s fowl-house, and 

* V*\\ V ^^'^ VA^^^ >^^t 5flyly for some mcM^ 

Vyv yv vW >K^»W( V ^H'Wi KkKng there, Peter i 

V V'v %s^*V i», ^^K> ^^JM^ nMT broken victuals for his 
w \ .'^V^V ^""^ ^>N ^*NV^ t^tvlien-refuse in Petals 
.wNxvV^^Vuyvkv^ Vv >iN<* N^^ ^ uvjtster had turned 
v\ wv^^ \v^ V\ ^^v* V 5?V jNJK^Kvk to call in the 
V^v \ ^Vv<v^ V^*iN>J^ >N<i V<l ^ i^vSi^place, grabbed 
^ WW swvv ^K^ ^^ >^"^ ^^^^ hki it under the 
AvwsVv Vnv-^V VKi uV* %v^ tSi^^ R>r Another. Of 
Vv v\v ^Wv^ \^viv ^^ **>^^*'^ ^^ NfVttuse he knew 

V WnV^ Vyv V^ t<?**^ ^ ttH?**^— though Peter's 
A .N,\H *^ ^*-^ ^ ^^^*^**^ ^^^ ^^"^^ ^^""^ than 

w. . viLx.r.vi KHii^'K was ornina nr\ -nrVio.^ *.\. 
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scratching that had overwhelmed him. Whilst Peter 
drove away the fowls, poor, cowed, half-plucked, 
bleeding Punch had a very queer appearance. He 
realised keenly the unpleasantness of his circum- 
stances, but being a bird of intelligence, — however 
perverted, — he could not help seeing that his treat- 
ment was not, on the whole, unjust ; and, being a bird 
of humour, he could not help feeling slightly amused, 
even in the depth of his distress, at the way in which 
the tables had been turned on him. Still, to be 
brought to such a strait by common, stupid, barn-yard 
fowls, when he had always considered himself so very 
superior a bird ! — it was very hard, after all. When 
poor Louis Napoleon gave himself up prisoner at 
Sedan, I fancy he must have felt very much as poor 
Punch felt when the fowls had plucked him. 

But though I pitied Punch, I was not going to 
make out that I respected him. So when Peter 
picked him up, and coddled him, I said, over the 
fence — 

*It was Punch's fault, after all, Peter. He was 
prigging their food as fast as he could prig/ 

Peter got very savage. 

* It 's a lie ! ' he bellowed. 

' Look under the lavender bush, and you '11 see,' 1 
answered. 

But Peter wouldn't. He carried Punch into the 
cottage, cosseting him al\ iVve ^^'^. 
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Even Peter, however, was at last convinced of 
Punch's pilfering propensities and practices. 

Mr. Bacon professed to have put * all his money in 
a bank ;' but he hadn't. He made the profession be- 
cause he feared that otherwise some envious neigh- 
bour, or passing tramp, in spite of his big dog, might 
murder him in his bed. He had not carried out his 
profession because he thought that there was not a 
bank which was really honest Investment in specu- 
lative shares presented more attractions to Peter's 
cupidity; but Peter could not exactly understand 
* shares,' and was afraid to ask any one to explain 
them to him. Peter, in fact, invested his savings in 
a bit of old tarpaulin, which he pushed under the 
straw in his big dog's kennel. But Peter, 'cute as he 
thought himself, did not know everything. Sly Punch 
and surly Keeper were on very good terms. At any 
rate, Keeper must have let Punch peck away at th^ 
tarpaulin bundle until he had made a hole big enough 
to pull out every now and then a sixpence or half- 
* sovereign. Bigger coins began to go, and poor Peter 
was more and more perplexedly alarmed. He was 
so sure that no one would think of looking for coin 
in a fierce dog's kennel, that, when he counted out 
the contents of his tarpaulin money-bag, and found 
them short of what he expected, he felt confident that 
either he must have made a mistake in his reckoning, 
or else that some supernatural agency must be dotvn 
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upon him. The discovery of the crack in the tar- 
paulin gave him no clew — that might have beea caused 
by the weight of the coin. He merely felt about in 
the straw, when he had found the crack out, for the 
money that might have fallen through it. 

I learnt all this afterwards. What I knew at the 
time was that Peter looked even grumpier than usual. 
It was with no expectation of easing Peter's mind 
that I exultingly exclaimed to him one day — 

^IsrCt your jackdaw a thief, Mr. Bacon 1 You come 
over here and look.' 

For a wonder Peter did climb over the fence, and 
accompanied me to a weed-choked, disused cucumber- 
frame, along one side of which there was a queer col- 
lection of stolen goods. I had at last spied Master 
Punch hopping slyly along in that direction with 
something in his beak, and so had come upon his 
curiously miscellaneous cache, I was right, my little 
sister was right, cook was right. Brass-buttoned top- 
strings, dolls' petticoats, silver spoons, skewers, etc. 
etc., figured in Master Punch's secret museum. In 
it, too, was a very cunningly hidden little heap of 
Peter's money. On each gold or silver coin he had. 
scratched *P. B.' with a fork, so that he could 
easily identify them. He was dumfounded at first, 
and then he wanted to claim also some copper coins 
we found in the cucumber-frame ; but I objected to 
that, because they were not marked^ ai\d ^<^ ^^x?^ 
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just as likely to belong to my sister, or me, or the 
cook, as to Peter. 

After that Peter kept Punch in a blackbird's wicker 
cage. Where he kept his money I do not know, but 
Punch seemed to be always trying to find it inside his 
withy bars. 





THE LONELY LIGHTHOUSE. 

LUE-EYED, golden-haired little Jessie 
wore a black frock, but she was gay 
of heart She had not long lost her 
mother, but she was of the age at which 
a mother is missed merely like a broken 
doll or a mysteriously vanished sweet- 
meat — mourned with an agony of sobs, 
which, whilst it lasts, few sorrows of after years can 
surpass in intensity, and then in a few minutes, 
at the outside hours, forgotten. Her father, for 
her own sake and her dead mother's, petted her 
more than ever, and his turn having come round 
again for service in the isolated lighthouse to which 
he was attached, had locked up the door of the little 
whitewashed cottage which Death had left unto him 
desolate, and taken his little daughter with him to 
the cluster of wave-washed rocks, on the highest of 
which the lighthouse was ^\a.TA.^^. 
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Young though she was, Jessie knew that the other 
light-keepers left their children at home when their 
turns for the lighthouse came round, and, therefore, 
— speciality of circumstance, even when not favour- 
able, always making the specially circumstanced y^^/, 
in some way or another ^ superior to the ruck of folk of 
jog-trot fortunes, — ^little Jessie looked down upon her 
whilom playmates, at home with their mothers. 
Grown-up people, as I have hinted — such are the 
merciful compensations aflforded by our queerly con- 
stituted natures — ^find in the very fact that they are 
worse off than their fellows, a comforting proof that 
they ought to be far better off than such ignobly lucky 
poor creatures ; but Jessie had no ability or need for 
self-flattery so far fetched. The motherless little girl 
felt thoroughly * jolly.* If there be a heaven from 
which fond, self-sacriflcing mothers can look down 
upon the little ones whom it racked their hearts to 
leave, — even though longing for rest from earthly 
sorrow, pain, and care, — that heaven's brightness 
must be momentarily dimmed when they see how 
soon they are forgotten by the wee pets who were* 
dearer to them than the apples of their eyes. 

Little Jessie was as blithe as a lark. Steve and 
Alick. who had hailed her father as * Jack, mate/ 
made almost as much of her as he did. For other 
playmates she had the lighthouse dog, ' Coxswain ' — 
so called from the dignity with which he planted him- 
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self in the stern-sheets of the boat that went to and 
fro between the lighthouse and the shore ; the light- 
house goat, * Nannikin/ which gave good milk, but 
still retained, in spite of the cooped confinement to 
which weather often condemned her, the friskiness of 
kidhood ; the lighthouse cock and hens and chickens, 
and her own black kitten, which the lighthouse men 
had christened * Nigger Parson/ . because it had a 
splash of white under its chin. 

Jessie had come to her islet prison over a sea— ^ 
generally very rough — which seemed to have been 
made, for her special convenience, as smooth as if 
halcyons were brooding on it. The lofty lighthouse, 
with its many stories, up and down which she had 
been carried by her father and his mates over and 
over again, appeared to her no gaol, but a most 
spacious and curiously convenient mansion, after the 
commonplace little cottage to which she had been 
accustomed. 

The halcyon calm continued. The sky was blue 
and very nearly cloudless. It was ebb-tide, and the 
hot sun had almost dried the lighthouse's archipelago 
of rocks and rocklets down to their margins, ever 
freshly moistened by the lazily lapping water. Steve 
and Alick were fishing in one of the miniature fiords, 
which ran up like fanspread fingers into the Light- 
house Rock. Jack sat on one of the lower rungs of 
the wave-warped and veidi^^^dL \^.^^^\ ^^Jtw^X'^ 
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from die rack ni :lie li§iidiuiise 5 * iomHfaaii.' He 
was p€2isn'efy ^mnicing Ins biack calt^f-gipe;. sod 
watching^ with amd jnxiev. relieved byr tte sei^xtsly 
irtfectionatif^ nnirasttn^ onresmg: jyismf w&ick **^*'*^^3g 
CaxsmKaixi was 'nKtrning over hez: his Iitrie psm*y a% 
hugging her black kitten up to hsr lowsed^ c&u&bfv 
ii?>fly ch&dCr 3^ skipped ohant the goqr and bisadk 
kotieycoinhedrockaw GizdwaiiLregan&dhfirgszBixifii 
widv kindly, diough hat^campassonate^ spprobatkxt ; 
hat ^lere was tnmifngfed contsnpt in te sDd&ioag 
gtaiTice at ietoot yaimfkfrrg frfskfng^. Wltai sbe 
Uoiptd ortf \as hack^ looking very much as if she 
tne^M z doimeraemlty Coxswain had to pat a ¥eqrti^iit 
tw/b opofi Ym ieaxpcTy to keep hfm firom kttiDg his 
gentkmai^tike fcoro of her nnbecommg b^unrioor 
degenerate mto a snobbish siappmg at Xannikin's 
hitui Jeg», When she snnfied at the sea-weed widi 
which the rock was plentifully strewn, and polled back 
het nose, disappointed, Coxswain looked gravely 
gffltified, When she did find anything to her taste, 
he fthook his drooping cars, abruptly turned the other 
Wfly, fltid wrinkled his black muzzle into a sneer, 
which plainly sftid j — * What better could you expect 
twin tt dttft body like yonT The poultry, also, had 
heeti turned out, and were clucking and pecking 
ttliotil, findliig very little for their pains, but enjoying 
thoroughly, nevertheless, their sunny release from 
dftrksonie captivity. 
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Jessie felt in fairyland as she rambled about the 
rough rocks, looking across the blue, golden- spangled 
waters, at the white specks, one of which, her lather 
told her, was her home ; watching the brisdy-mous- 
tached, wet-backed seals basking on the outlying 
rocks, or slipping off them to swim about with queerly 
humanlike up and side-turned faces: the comical 
auks, standing upright on the rocks, with fish wriggling 
in their bills, or after a flap of their funny little wouldbe 
wings, diving in pursuit of fresh prey; the snowy- 
white, ashen-grey gulls, with their skull-caps of black 
velvet, circling in intersecting courses, brushing the 
gently heaving sea with their wing-tips, and riding on 
it or floating over it without a flutter, with equal ease. 
Black through the blue water cut the share-like back- 
fins of the porpoises, and when they bounded from 
the brine, as if they were playing at leap-frog, Jessie 
dropped her kitten, and clapped her hands for glee. 
She chased the little mottled green crabs that were 
crawling about the rocks, and scampering sideways 
into crannies; pussy playing with them like mice, 
until one that had been brought to bay nipped Nigger 
Parson's patting paw. She tried to catch the swift 
shadowy little fish that were darting about in the 
clear rock-pools, whose sides were draped with many- 
hued seaweed, and bossed with tight-clinging limpets, 
bloomy blue and yellow periwinkles, and closed 
anemones, looking like lumps of jelly. SKo. taasA 
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u iNu-^i V.I , i^liwiiia;, and clapped her hands again, 
di% *uyu^* ^nr. tun, when it slipped from her 
Ti^>;r,*?s ;;jv\x itt^ kitttr/s head, making pussy gallop 
iui.>;. 14 ih; lunthnuiir like a greyhonnd. She saw 
ifr^*>;.'^ *:V'HT^^nm> snug^lin^ in holes, and a rainbow* 
r'4\«4>m?^; ftrmi:^ acsr mmTw: its slender aims like lithe 
snui.-r&. to t ii4^5ar;^. jt. nnt nf the pools. 9ie picked 
Tc^ % sQ«.>inr:. sun^-sos, puTir'i mussels from the loda, 
wc «3i>.*t*: ?f ihTK' thirk^elled oysters stuck 
T;^^srciie: ^Thcsr thr >iliir sir met Ae bine sea, a 
isr^ ^gc 'X Tir^ :c ir^hcr^. ^i^:^ Ahd: told her was a 
\j% i^\ ^ui^ri >v. £ii£ ''^ssie i^onght that she had 
ivac&cd a ^goc ir^iss? ib^ sxm cner sbone, and she 
cOQud pv^ijt x^Qit rarx^isoSj? wc«>ders. 

But bciore scaoov^ :^:i;;i^S' v:ks a change in the 
weather. The wiad hii sh^itcd. and blew fresh. 
Before night was orer, it bowled^ the sea suiged with 
a thunderous thod against the hghthouse waDs, and 
•pray cattled like rain upon the lantern. 

* A good thing for Sam he got ashore in time — 
you 'd have had a longer land-spell else, Jack,' said 
Steve to Jessie's father, who had just come oflf 
duty, yawning and shivering. * There *11 be no 
getting between this and there for a while to 
come. This nasty weather looks as if it would 
hold, and wc haven't seen the worst of it yet by a 
long way.' 
•I wish I'd never come back,' answered Jack, 
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moodily rubbing one hand across his forehead and 
the other across his loins. 

*Why, what's the matter, old chapT exclaimed 
astonished Steve. * Stuff and nonsense, man. You Ve 
had a good deal to go through, poor fellow, and now 
you 're just fagged out. Come along, and have your 
breakfast — the water 's on the boil — and then turn in 
and have a jolly good snooze. I '11 see to little Jessie 
when she wakes.* 

Steve bustled about whilst Jack lolled listlessly on 
the seat into which he had dropped when he came 
down from his watch. 

Presently Steve put down before hira a cup of 
coffee and a steaming plateful of twicelaid. He sipped 
the coffee and put it down again. The twicelaid he 
sent spinning along the table with a gesture of disgust. 

* I couldn't eat a morsel of anything, if it was to 
save my life, but I 'm as dry as sand,' he said. * Just 
now I was all of a shiver, and now I feel as if I was 
turning into tinder — regular burnt up — and you give 
me that scalding stuff ! ' 

He pettishly upset the coffee, and seizing a water- 
monkey, drained it, and then again began to shake 
like a man who has the palsy. 

* Come along, old fellow,' coaxingly said Steve, 
beginning to look alarmed. * The sooner you turn 
in the better.' 

And he got him to bed. 
1- 
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Little Jessie could not understand why Steve 
dressed her instead of her father, and lispingly scolded 
him for his clumsy blunders. 

* Dic'ious,' she said, stamping her little foot, when 
he had made some, in a man's eyes, very venial mis- 
take in the arrangement of the mysterious tapes and 
buttons which appertain to the costume of infancy. 

It was soon evident that Jack was * down with the 
fever.' He had brought it with him from the shore, 
and his mates looked blankly one at another, and 
very pityingly at poor wondering little Jessie, who 
could not make out why they should want to keep her 
from her father, nor why he should roll his eyes so, 
and grind his teeth, and fling about his arms as if he 
wanted to fight, and talk so funnily, when she did 
get to see him. 

Up and down went the lighthouse ball, in a forlorn 
hope of getting aid from land j but so wild was the 
weather that Alick and Steve could not make sure 
that their signals were seen. They could make out 
no answer to them; and, besides, they could not 
help feeling that it would be impossible for the people 
on shore to give them any help even if they knew 
they wanted it. 

Lighthouse duty, under ordinary circumstances, 
would not be a severe tax on the energies of two men, 
but it was a very different matter when the man off 
duty had to keep some kind of watch over a sick 
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comrade. One night Steve, who was sitting with 
Jack, nodded off to sleep. The sick man slipped 
from his bed, ran up the ladder-staircases like a cat, 
and before Alick, who was sitting under the blaze of 
beneficent light that was flashing its rays over the 
weltering waste of waters, could lay hands on him, he 
had wrenched open the door, and let in the fierce 
wind, which seemed to yell with fiendish triumph as 
he flung himself over the balcony-rail. 

When little Jessie woke next morning, and began 
her day as usual with a call for *Dad^a, dad-da,' 
Alick and Steve, big, brown, bluff men though they 
were, had hard work to keep from crying. They 
could not tell her that her father had thrown himself 
into the grey and white boiling chaos in which no 
Hving thing could be seen, except a few tiny petrels, 
fearlessly skimming the spray-scattering crests of the 
most tremendous billows. 

The men made much of Jessie, and when she had 
shaken her little frame and swollen and smeared her 
pretty little face with a wild burst of grief, she recon- 
ciled herself to her father's death, even as she had 
done to her mother's ; clung to the rough hands that 
petted her ; and when not with one or other of the 
keepers in her waking hours, comforted herself with 
the company of Coxswain and her kitten. She was 
afraid to go down to the dark cavern in which, in 
spite ot the tumult of the iwsVvvcv^ ^*ycA^ ^sA^'ax^:«»^ 
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she sometimes fancied that she heard Nannikin bleat- 
ing, and the cock most dolorously crowing. 

But there was more grief in store for her. Alick 
began to look at her and talk just as her father had 
looked and talked. He, too, was down with the 
fever. Steve had to do everything, for still the winds 
and waves rushed on as if they were bent on sweep- 
ing the strong lighthouse like a straw before them. 
Jessie had gone to sleep with her curly head nestled 
into Coxswain's warm shaggy side, when suddenly 
she was unpleasantly aroused. Her living pillow had 
started up, bumping her head upon the floor, and 
having lifted up his honest nose, was howling most 
dismally. Steve, who was getting very excitable — so 
different from the easy-going fellow who had lifted 
her out of the boat and carried her up the Lighthouse 
Rock, that Jessie was growing more and more afraid 
of him — came down, and kicked poor Coxswain into 
the lower regions. There he went on howling, and 
that night Alick, who was his favourite master, died. 
Steve, who, in the course of his heavy light-watch, 
had many times hurried down to look after his mate 
and see that Jessie slept, when he came down in the 
morning, after putting out the light, found Alick lying 
half out of bed, and quite dead. 

Next night no light flashed from the lantern over 
the black waves. Steve was fever-stricken also, and 
wandered about the lighthouse in the dark like a 
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troubled ghost. At last he went and lay down on the 
coals in the gloomy store-room. Jessie, whose fear 
had kept her awake whilst he was wandering about, 
fell asleep, cuddling her kitten, with her weary little 
head between faithful Coxswain's head and fore-paws. 
Coxswain must have felt cramped, but he never 
stirred, except to lick his little proikgkis face, until 
sunshine falling on it awoke her — the first sunshine 
that had fallen on the lighthouse for three weeks. 
Jessie had got used to waking with all her clothes on, 
but she could not understand the sunshine. She 
crawled to one of the thick, deep-set windows, and 
saw it spangling the still turbulent, but nevertheless, 
subsiding sea. The wind had gone down, the sky 
was clearing; she could see the white walls of the 
lighthouse's little shore colony again. Then she felt 
hungry, and, hunting about, found some biscuit, 
which Coxswain gravely shared with her, but the kit- 
ten mewed for milk. 

She fancied she heard Steve staggering up towards 
her, and crept beneath the table, behind Coxswain. 
When Steve did not make his appearance, she ven- 
tured to look out of the window again. A little fore 
and aft schooner-rigged craft was flying over the 
waters like a tern, as straight for the lighthouse as its 
pilot dared to steer. 

Nearer and nearer it drew, and then, with a fierce 
flap of canvas, put about, yiYvW^X. a. ^\xoxv^^-\fiaxss^^^ 
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boat came bounding like a cork over the billows 
towards the Lighthouse Rock. 

Steve had seen it as well as Jessie. A recollection 
of discipline flitted through his distraught mind. 
Slipping on his uniform jacket, he hurried down to 
the edge of the rock to help the crew to make fast 
and land. Those who meant to land having landed, 
poor Steve grew violent They had to tie his arms 
behind him, fetter him also with the line flung up 
from the boat, and, so fastened, they lowered him at 
last into it, half drenched. 

Poor Alick's corpse, palled with a blanket, was 
carried down into the boat Next, cuddling her 
kitten, in a cuddling, big boatman's arm, came little 
Jessie, scarcely knowing whether to laugh or scream. 
Coxswain gravely took his usual seat in the stem 
sheets, but once safe on shore, could never again be 
persuaded to cross the sea. 

Poor Steve recovered, and being a bachelor, made 
a daughter of little Jessie, whose life, thank Heaven, 
was not in the least darkened by an experience which 
would have driven many an adult mad, without aid 
from physical fever. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE COMMON. 

LACK BRANDON ! that sounds like a 
gips/s name, doesn't it? but it is the 
name of a place — a very little village, 
that looks as if it had been lost when it 
was a baby, and had never found its way 
back to where there was any business 
doing. It hasn*t a church, or a shop, or 
a public-house — ^not even a pound. It is only five or 
six little grey wcJoden cottages, with thatched roofs, 
so black that they look quite rotten, and cracked 
shutters hanging down under the windows like old 
table-leaves. Though there are not more than half-a- 
dozen cottages in Black Brandon, one of them is 
empty, and the others look as if no one lived in them 
when you go past by day, because nearly all the men, 
women, and children are at work in the fields ever so 
far away. 

Thev have to get up very eaxl^ lo %Ck Xa "^^xs. ^^^s^^ 
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and they come home very tired at night, because, 
wherever they may be working, they are sure to liave 
had a long walk after their ploughing, and hoeing, 
and weeding, and crow-keeping. There are no fields 
close round Black Brandon, but only woods, and 
marshes, and the Common. Black Brandon Woods 
are so sticky and sloppy that you *d soon be as miry as 
a brickmaker if you were to go into them, and so 
thick that you 'd find it hard work to get into them, 
and so gloomy that you wouldn't want to get into them. 
They make you think of robbers' caves and Little 
Red Ridinghood. You wouldn't like the marshes 
much better to walk in. You'd squeeze up little 
pools as if you were walking on wet sponge. But 
if you like to have a place all to yourself, the Com- 
mon would suit you. It is half a mile away firom 
Black Brandon, and you can't see Black Brandon 
from it because there is a wood between. Only one 
little road crosses the Common, and scarcely any one 
ever goes along the road. For years a rotten old 
finger-post has stood beside it, with only this on its 

broken pointer — *To Bl .' So few people go 

to Black Brandon, except those who live there — 
and there are not many of them — that no one takes 
the trouble to put up a new post. There is a lean, 
black, old windmill on a mound in the middle of the 
Common, but there is no one in it, except the miller's 
ghost The mill looks very much like a ghost itself 
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when you pass it in the twilight. A few bits of frayed 
canvas still cling to its old-fashioned sail-arms, and 
the wind moans through the frames on a dark No- 
vember evening as if it was sad because it had got no 
home — not even a haunted old mill to sleep in. 

Still the Common is not quite uninhabited. You 
generally see a few geese and ducks on it, the geese 
keeping to one pond and the ducks to another. 
(The geese look down on the ducks, and are pleased 
to find, as the geese think, that the ducks know their 
station ; but the real reason why the ducks don't go 
into the goose-pond is because they think geese nasty 
things to live with.) And in the ponds you can see 
now and then little spotted newts, like Noah's Ark 
alligators, and water-beetles and water-spiders, taking 
headers, or peeping out of little houses, like little egg- 
shaped balls of silk, fastened on to the water-weeds in 
the middle of their webs. Water-wagtails hop about on 
the stones round the pond, taking a sip every minute, 
as if they wanted to show how prettily they can hold 
up their heads to let the water run down their throats, 
and whisking their long tails about as if they were as 
proud of them as boys of their first tail-coat. You 
can always find stone-chats on the Common, too. 
Sometimes you see them flying over the golden-blos- 
somed fiirze in little squads, as if they were playing 
at hare-and-hounds. Papa is the hare, — the plump 
little gentleman in front, in the black velvet sk^iiL- 
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cap, and the red waistcoat, and the brown coat with 
his shirt showing through the slits in the sides. Or, 
if you poke about among the furze and broom in the 
nest season, out will come Papa and Mrs. Stonechat, 
too, in her dirty nightcap, and they will flit about all 
round you, making believe that their wings are broken 
like the lapwing's. They don't want you to steal their 
pretty little freckled green eggs. And even in winter, 
when the bushes have all got white wigs on, and you 
would sink up to your neck in snow if you were to 
step into any of the little sandpits that look so warm 
in summer, you can hear three or four of the little 
things singing their queer little song, just as if they 
were striking a light with an old-fashioned flint and 
steel, and scolding one another for having mislaid the 
matches. 

July is a good' time to visit the Common in, be- 
cause then the sweet-scented heather is out in purple- 
pink patches, and the little wild bees and the big 
bumble-bees are buzzing and booming over it as if 
the honey had got into their heads. But perhaps 
you would like to go best when the blackberries are 
ripe. You might gather bushels of blackberries on 
Black Brandon Common. There are so many of 
them, and so few to gather them, except the birds, 
that they shrivel upon the bushes, and tumble down 
and rot upon the ground. 

There is a wicked-looking, old, dusty, snuff*-coloured 
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papa donkey on the Common, who always lays down 
his ears and flings up his heels when you go near 
him ; and there is a mild-looking, fluffy, grey mamma 
donkey, who generally has with her a funny little 
lanky-legged son or daughter, with a black nose like 
a greased boot, and a face as innocent as a baby's, 
and as full of fun ; and there is a black-and-white 
goat, with a white kid and a black kid that butt at one 
another, and jump over their mamma's back, one 
above the other. Those are the merriest children of 
the Common, except when the tinkers are there, and 
that is not very often. They are not regular gipsies, 
but they are almost as dark-skinned. They go about 
mending pots and kettles, grinding knives, and doing 
all kinds of odd jobs. They pitch their tents on the 
Common about once a quarter. There are never 
more than three tents, and sometimes there is only 
one. If I tell you a story about the tinkers when they 
had only one tent on the Common, you will see what 
a very lonely place it was, and how some children 
have to rough it 

' Sandy Sam/ a great fierce fellow nearly seven feet 
high, pitched on the Common with his little cart and 
his little half-starved pony, and his poor little wife, 
whom he was always beating, and his little boy and 
his little girl, who were twins. They had never been 
to school, they had never been to church — not even 
to be christened. Sam and SsX ^^\^ n^^ tssss.^^ "^^^ 
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answered to, just as if they had been little dogs. But 
they loved each other very dearly, and their poor 
mother; and they even tried to love Sandy Sam. If 
he did fling things at them, and flog them with the 
pony's belly-band, he was the only one they could 
ook to for even such poor food as they got. They 
thought that, perhaps, it was usual for little boys and 
girls to be knocked about as they were, and though, 
of course, they didn't like it, they did not make a fuss 
about it, and when their father was in a good temper, 
and bought them a penn'orth of sugar stick, they felt 
quite fond of him. They were very sorry as well as 
frightened, the day after they got to the Common, 
when he began to talk quite early in the morning just 
as he sometimes talked when he had been at the 
public-house half the night, and threw himself down 
on the bed and tossed about, instead of putting the 
pony in the cart, and going out to look for jobs. 
And when their mother didn't take any notice of 
them, but flung herself down on the bed too, and 
talked and tossed about just like their father, poor 
little Sam and Sal were horribly frightened. But they 
kept their wits about them still. Sam went down 
into Black Brandon to tell the people there what had 
happened ; whilst Sal stayed at the tent to give her 
father and mother water; they were always calling 
out for something to drink. The only person whom 
Sam could find in Black Brandon, except some very 
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little children, too weak for work, was an old man, 
too weak for work also. As soon as the old man 
heard what was the matter, he guessed that the 
tinkers must be * down in the faver,' and drove poor 
little Sam away as if he had done something very 
wicked in coming to ask for help. Poor little Sam 
went back to poor little Sal, and the old man didn't 
bother himself any more about them until the other 
Black Brandon people came home in the evening. 
But they were too much afraid of the fever to go near 
the tinkers themselves, and too tired to trouble them- 
selves to walk five miles for a doctor. When at last 
the doctor did hear about the tinkers, and went to 
their tent, he found Sandy Sam dead, and little Sam 
and his mother both delirious, and poor scared little 
Sal running from one to the other, as white as a 
sheet, and giving them water out of an old saucepan. 
Sandy Sam was buried in the nearest churchyard, and 
the others were taken to the nearest union-house, 
where poor little Sal had the fever too. 

* That 's a gloomy story, papa.' 

Well, I know it is ; but it is a true story. You 
mustn't be afraid to hear that there are sad things 
in the world; life isn't all eating gilt gingerbread 
We Ve got to try to make people happier than they 
are. But if you had waited a minute longer, you 
would have heard the end of my story. Little Sam 
and Sal and their mother all got well^ ^sA \2w^ '^^^c^'^- 
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folks about there subscribed to send them out to 
Australia. And now Sara is a young man, and he 
and his mother and. his sister are living together 
in the Bush quite happily, though their hut is farther 
oflf from any house than their tent was when it stood 
on Black Brandon Common. 



^^^ 




THE RIDE ON THE CLIFF. 




morning. 



ITTLE JANET was tired of the sands. 
When she first arrived at Sandby-by-the- 
Sea, she had thought that she could dig 
and pile up pleasure for ever with her 
little wooden spade ; but even the delight 
of building sand-castles palls in time. 
Janet was very weary of it this hot 
She was tired, too, of making the sea- 
weed pods go pop j and she couldn't find any shells; 
and the sea was too far out for her to be able to soak 
her socks and fill her shoes with gritty, wet sand, by 
running into it — that is a delight which never palls. 
All the bathing-machines stood Ijigh and dry except 
one, which had afforded Janet some excitement as it 
performed its journey over the moist desert to the 
distant main ; but since it gave no signs of coming 
back, she had grown tired of watching that too. She 
was tired of trotting to the drawn-up bathing-macKitss.^^ 
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and inspecting with silently philosophical curiosity 
the young ladies who lounged, reading, against the 
wheels, the machine-men and machine-women — who 
would have been dressed just alike if the men had 
worn bonnets — and the poor old broken-kneed 
horses munching in their nose-bags. She was even 
tired of talking to her old friend the coastguard-man, 
who was lolling against the canvas-covered gig, and 
'looking at nothing through a spy-glass,' as Janet 
said. She thought him very silly for doing so. Pre- 
sently she heard a * Hi ! hi ! hi ! ' and a party of 
donkey-riders galloped past That gave a momentary 
fillip to her spirits — especially because * the big girl ' 
screamed and clutched her donkey round the neck, 
when he put down his head and flung up his heels. 
But the big girl was not thrown off, and it was only 
when they did throw somebody off that Janet could 
take much interest in donkeys now. She had had 
so many donkey-rides that the red-taped white hous- 
ings had become almost as uninteresting to her as 
the frayed horse- hair bottoms of the lodging-house 
chairs. But as Janet languidly watched the donkey - 
party, a bright thought suddenly struck her. Back 
she ran to the rusty old mackerel-boat under 
whose shade her mamma and her sister were 
crocheting. 

* Mamma ! ' cried Janet, * you promised me a goat- 
chaise, and I Ve never had one yet. Do give me a 
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ride to-day — not on those stupid sands, but ever so 
far over the cliffs.' 

* Well, by and by/ said mamma. 

* Oh, don't say by and by — that sounds such a long 
time off — ^diy presently y Janet persisted. She buzzed 
about like a blue-bottle until she had [made her 
mamma and sister put their work into their pockets. 

* You tiresome little thing I We were so cool and 
cosy here,' said Sister Bessie, as she prepared to rise. 
But Sister Bessie's jacket had stuck to the tar of the 
perspiring boat, and she had to pull herself off just as 
if she had been a plaster — greatly to Janet's delight. 

' You wouldn't have got yourself in that nice mess, 
only you would come down to the sands when I 
didn't want to, Bessie,' remarked Janet, with the air 
of superior wisdom which little girls, when they have 
the chance, are so fond of assuming towards elder 
sisters who lecture them, 

* You look just like a sheep, Bessie, with that black 
mark on your back.' 

* Little girls should be seen and not heard,' retorted 
Bessie. 

* I 'm six next birthday,' was Janet's indignant re- 
joinder. ' You We not so very old. You used to wear 
pinafores just like me only a little while ago. Little 
girls must mind what their papas and their mammas 
say, but they haven't got to mind what sisters say 
that wear pinafores.' ' 
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But just then they reached the Esplanade, and 
Sister Bessie, for the time, was saved from further 
tattle. 

The fly-horses on the stand twitched their ears and 
noses, and tried to whisk their tails, as the flies 
lighted on their quivering skins ; the saddled donkejrs 
and the donkeys in the chairs and chaises stood 
stock still — in stolid enjoyment of the donkey's 
heaven, nothing to do and nobody to wallop him ; 
but some of the harnessed goats seemed inclined to 
try whether they could not get rid of the load lum- 
bering at their heels by throwing a somerset, and 
every now and then butted at each other with a dull 
clash of horns. As soon as Janet was seen, the 
goat-boys bore down on her. 

* No, I shan't have yours,' Janet said to a curly- 
headed littie fellow, whose goat trotted after him like 
a dog. * Your goat is so fat — he looks as if he was 
going to sleep. I shall have this boy's — ^he knows 
how to make them do funny things. I don't like 
boys that are afraid to do funny things.' 

*This Boy's' goat did not look nearly so well 
cared for as That Boy's, but, by pulling the goat's 
beard, and poking him in the ribs, This Boy made 
his goat seem very frisky, because he saw that Janet 
was fond of a bit of fun. If she had been a quiet 
little girl, he would have taken good care not to 
plague his poor beast, whilst s?ie was in the chaise. 
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As soon as they had got out of the town, Janet 
»vanted a gallop. So the boy gave her the reins, and 
ran along by the side of the goat, * stirring him up 
with the long pole,' as he called it Janet was very 
pleased to think that she had chosen such a funny 
boy. When they got up on the Downs, mamma and 
Sister Bessie sat down to rest, whilst Janet took little 
scampers east, west, north, and south. It was a 
beautiful day — there was a pleasant little breeze up 
there — the shallow little chalk-pools were pale blue — 
the sky was bright blue — and the sunny sea was deep 
blue. As the goat-chaise rattled, rocking, up and 
down the short-grassed chalk hills — making the sheep 
scamper off, too, with their mouths full of thyme — 
Janet was pleased that she had got away from the 
* stupid sands.' 

' You wanted me to have that other boy, Bessie,' 
she said, when the panting goat pulled up for a 
minute or two before the little heap of flints against 
which her mamma and sister were leaning ; * but I 'm 
sure he wouldn't have given me half the fun that this 
boy does.' 

* You mustn't drive your poor goat too hard, my 
boy,' said mamma. 

* Oh no, mum — bless ye, he likes it I ' and then off 
Janet went for another rocking rattle. 

The goat didn't like it, however ; he had long been 
tired of what was such fun to 3^'a&X.^^TA^\^'&eci^\a 
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escape from any more * funny ' pokes in the ribs, he 
went off at a wild gallop right down towards the edge 
of the cliff. Janet turned as white as the chalk, 
dropped the reins, and clutched the aides of the reel- 
ing chaise. Mamma and Bessie, when they saw 
what had happened, rushed after her screaming, but 
they were too far oflf to do any good. Janef s boy 
tried to stop the goat, but, as it drew near the clifl^ 
he grew sick with fear, and, though the trailing reins 
were quite within his reach, he made such a trembling 
grab when he stooped to snatch them, that they 
slipped from his fingers. 

Over Janet must have gone, if it had not been for 
That Boy. 

He was not afraid. * She 11 stand quiet. Miss/ he 
said to the nursemaid who had hired his goat to 
bring her little charge on to the downs, when he saw 
the other goat run away ; and then he rushed to the 
rescue. Part of the way he had to run right along 
the edge of the cliff— shouting and flourishing his 
stick. A great lump of chalk, with a poppy on it, 
gave way under his foot, and rattled down to the 
beach. 

He was not able to scare Janet's goat back, but he 
got up just in time to keep goat and chaise and Janet 
from going over. He flung himself on the goat, and 
slewed him round with such a wrench that the chaise 
wsLS capsized^ and Janet got a black bump like a 
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budding goat's horn on her temples. But what was 
a bump, when but for That Boy she might have been 
lying on the beach a lifeless bundle of bruises and 
broken bones 1 

Janet's opinion of * funny boys ' was considerably 
altered when she had been picked up and smoothed 
down, and saw That Boy looking so brave, and her 
boy looking so sulkily sheepish. 

* You see, mum,* said That Boy to mamma, when 
he was about to depart, highly pleased, to resume the 
charge of his own chaise, * I never worret my Nan ; 
there she stands like a statty. Goats is just like 
Christens. Treat 'em kind and they'll behave — but 
plague 'em an' they '11 give it ye back somehow.' 



REGIE'S PONY. 




EGINALD'S mamma was very fond of 
riding, and so was Reginald. His great 
ambition was to have * a bit of horseflesh' 
of his own, so that he might ride out 
with his mamma. He was always very 
fond of her, but he worshipped her when 
she had her drake*s-neck habit and her 
white gauntlet gloves on, and her natty little hat with 
its grebe feather, instead of the hideous tall * chimney- 
pot' which some ladies stick askew on the top of their 
chignons, like the Leaning Tower of Pisa, when they 
go out riding. Regie could not make out how it was 
that his papa, who had * a horse all to himself,' could 
ever leave it in the stable, and potter abQut in the 
basket-chaise in preference to riding Monarch, and 
even then let Sissie drive the cob. The cob had very 
little *go' in it, but still, in default of a pony to ride. 
Regie would have liked to be allowed to drive the 
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cob. Papa, however, when he took the children out 
in the basket-chaise, always appointed the more 
prudent Sissie to the post of honour. * As if a girl 
could know better than a boy/ Regie would indig- 
nantly remark ; * and you always scream, you know 
you do, Sis, when I make the rocking-horse gallop.* 
Regie's notion of making the rocking-horse gallop 
when his sister was on it, was to press on the rockers 
until one second Sissie thought that she was going to 
tumble on her nose, and the next that she was going 
to fall backwards on the floor. 

* You must learn how to sit a horse wJien it kicks, 
and when it rears, Sis,' was Regie's explanation of 
these uncomfortable manoeuvres ; and to teach his 
sister how to sit a horse when it shied, he would sud- 
denly slew the rockers round, when the dappled grey 
was in full stride. Regie had become quite blast so 
far as any other entertainment to be derived from 
Eclipse (as he had once fondly called his rocking- 
horse) 'vas concerned. The mist of illusion had 
melted away. Regie now never talked about Eclipse. 
*What was the good of a thing shamming to be a 
horse,* he reasoned, * that never got any further, how- 
ever fast it went ? — with a saddle nailed on to its back 
too — a man^s saddle, that could be changed into a 
girVs saddle by sticking two horns right into the 
horse's back. Wouldn't a real horse plunge nicely if 
you drove anything into him V The once co^^^'^*^ 
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monopolised Eclipse had been given up almost en- 
tirely to Sissie's riding. Regie craved after reality in 
horsemanship, but hitherto had been forced to give 
very imperfect gratification to his realistic longings. 
The groom would put him upon Monarch, or his 
mamma's slim-pastemed Phillis, on the way to and 
from the stables. Sometimes he got a barebacked 
ride on the cob in the paddock ; but, kick as Regie 
might. Dumpling would never break even into an 
amble, and ever and anon he put down his head to 
graze quietly, or to wrench away a tuft of long grass 
by the ditch, with a total disregard for his rider's wish 
for progress, which Regie could not help considering 
a slur upon his manliness. To be perched upon the 
back of a fat cob that behaves towards you as a crab 
behaves towards a barnacle planted on its back, can 
scarcely be called a witching of the world with noble 
horsemanship. 

You may imagine Regie's delight, therefore, when 
mamma had persuaded papa to promise that Regie 
should have a pony bought for him next fair-time. 
Sissie would have liked a pony too ; but, though she 
was older than Regie, mamma ruled that she had not 
nerve enough yet for riding, and that Regie, who 
feared nothing, ought to be rewarded by getting his 
pony first. Regie was so delighted at the thought of 
getting it that he was graciously pleased to observe, 
' Don't cry, Sissie — I '11 go on practising you on the 
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rocking-horse. If you '11 only mind what I tell you, 
instead of screaming, perhaps you HI be able to have a 
pony next year — if it 's a very quiet one. You must 
let me pick him for you.' 

The promise of the pony had been made in late 
summer, and the fair was to be held in early autumn ; 
but Regie, after the first day or two, began to think 
that fair-time would never come. If he saw a leaf 
fall, he would rush in to announce the observation to 
his mamma, and to argue that she must have made 
*some mistake in assigning that still far-distant date to 
the fair. At last, however, * the week after next' be- 
came * next week,' * the day after to-morrow' became 
* to-morrow,' and * to-morrow ' eventually, to Regie's 
half incredulous ecstacy, became * to-day.' Papa and 
Sissie did not take so much interest in the pony-pur- . 
chase as mamma and Regie did ; so Regie rewarded 
his fully sympathising listener by doing his best to 
worry the life out of her. Before breakfast (Regie, 
for a wonder, could not eat any) was over, he began 
to ask, * Isn't it time to dress, mamma?' And so he 
kept on worrying until the chaise was brought to the 
door. Papa and Sissie and Regie went in that; 
mamma rode her golden bay, and the groom came 
pounding behind on black-brown Monarch, looking 
very small on his majesty, who looked big even when 
his big master was on him. Regie did not object to 
Sissie's driving so long as they were ixv tb«. o^^x 
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lanes, but when they got amongst the little crowds of 
people that were passing to and from the fair-field, 
and papa still let Sissie steer Dumpling, Regie was 
of opinion that he, as a member of the * more worthy 
gender* — the only piece of information which Regie 
had hitherto got from his Latin Grammar that he 
relished — was very hardly used in being made to look 
less able to drive * than a gt'rL* When Regies grow 
up, they make a great fuss about * girls ;' and so they 
oughtf to make up for the way in which they spoke 
about them when they were * young and had no 
sense.' A girl in a little boy*s vocabulary seems to 
be synonymous with a duck-hearted goose. 

Our Regie consoled himself under his degradation 
by looking forward to his pony and passing unfavour- 
able criticisms on his sister's pilotage. He had 
picked up some slang in the stable-yard, and was 
rude enough, I am sorry to say, to cry out, * Now 
then, stoopid, where are you a-drivin' toT when it 
seemed as if Sissie were going to run over a flock of 
geese. Sissie did not run over them, however, and 
Regie looked rather sulkily disappointed and crest- 
fallen when papa said, * I don't think you could have 
done it so cleverly, Master Regie.* 

But Regie's face cleared up when papa had lifted 
mamma from her horse, and mamma had given him 
her riding-whip to carry. Sucking its handle, and 
tapping his teeth with it, in the most knowing fashion. 
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Regie stalked past the toy and gingerbread booths 
towards that part of the fair in which the cattle and 
horses were penned and tethered. Perhaps Sissie 
thought it was rather too bad that she could not get 
a look at the booths and the shows, because Regie 
was in such a hurry for his pony ; but she trotted on 
good-temperedly beside papa, whilst mamma, gather- 
ing up her skirts, proudly tried to keep pace with 
philippic Regie. Just beyond the long lines of cart- 
horses, with their straw-plaited tails. Regie and his 
party came to a mob of ponies — crusty-black Welsh 
ponies, shaggy Forest and Shetland ponies, cream- 
coloured hog-maned Norway ponies, with foals not so 
big as the rocking-horse. They were kicking and 
biting one another, and putting their heads over one 
another's tails and shoulders, in a comical jumble. 
When Regie's wants were made known, one of the 
drovers in charge singled out a sturdy little Sheltie, 
and led it out for inspection by the forelock, proclaim- 
ing it to be the * flower of his flock.' Sheltie, in spite 
of his shagginess, certainly did look a most covetable 
little nag, as the drover stood over him, expatiating 
on his innumerable merits, with one hand clutching 
his tumbled mane, and the other laid upon his 
hind -quarters. Mamma's Skye-terrier sniffed round 
Sheltie*s legs, then took a less foreshortened view of 
the pony, and then glanced at its mistress, as it gave 
a satisfied yelp, which plainly said^ * Wlxal vas^ ^^as^ 
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the laddie wanti The beastie's wee, an' heather- 
shanked, an' Scotch, as I am mysel'.' Mamma 
seemed to be quite of her terrier's opinion. Regie, 
with his legs very wide apart, and one hand in his 
pocket, knowingly tapped his teeth with the whip in 
the other, and nodded approval, as Sheltie turned his 
unkempt head round with a 'Buy me' look in his 
wild eyes. Poor Sissie eyed Sheltie as if ^A^ would 
like to have such a pet. The dealer saw the im- 
pression which Sheltie had made, and, slyly glancing 
at papa, to see how far he might go with the spec- 
tator who would have to disburse the money if 
Sheltie changed hands, asked a preposterous price 
for even such a pearl of a pony. Two or three 
pounds he rapidly, although grumblingly, knocked 
off; but he turned dogged at a price which papa 
still thought too high for a pony which he was 
not quite so sure as mamma that Master Regie had 
deserved. 

* There's nothing else in the fair that would suit 
me as well,' said papa, 'but we can wait till next 
fair.' 

Poor Regie's lip fell when he heard that. He was 
terribly afraid that he was going to * cry like a girl' 

*Be a man. Regie,' whispered mamma, stooping 
over him, and feeling rather angry with papa. 

* I will, mamma — I 'm not a girl like Sissie,' gulped 
Regie. 
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But what do you think Sissie said % — ' Oh, please, 
buy the pony, papa. If you can't afford, I '11 give 
Regie the rest of the money out of my money-box.' 

The pony was bought, and consigned to the care 
of the groom. * Thank 'ee, miss,' said the dealer to 
Sissie, as he handed up the halter. ' But you've got 
him dirt cheap. Your par 's clean robbed me o' two 
pund-ten — as I 'd ought to have, — an' as I 'd ha' got, 
if you 'd only ha' spoken a bit sooner.' 

Sissie was very indignant that *a man like that* 
should presume to talk about her papa's having robbed 
him, and yet she could not help feeling a little un- 
comfortable because the man had said that he would 
have got more if she had spoken sooner. 

Sissie soon recovered her spirits on the way home, 
however. Papa and mamma both looked so pleased 
with her, and Regie called her * a brick.' He even 
complimented her on her driving, as being ' stunning 
for a girll though he was not watching it a bit. He 
was too much taken up in looking back at Sheltie, 
galloping to keep up with Monarch's trot ; whilst the 
terrier galloped round and round the two, and tumbled 
heels over head, and barked at their heels, and 
jumped up at Sheltie's nose as if it wanted to kiss its 
countryman, and generally behaved itself in a strangely 
undignified manner for a dog normally so self-pos- 
sessed. Regie felt very much inclined to behave in 
a similar manner, when they gpt\\QxaR.>^asA^^^"^'^s^ 
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was given up to him * to make friends with.' I am 
happy to be able to say that he had the grace to let 
Sissie have the first ride on Sheltie, though I must 
add, in candour, that his impatience to get on him- 
self made it a very short one. * You 're a brick, 
though you are a girl, Siss,' he shouted as he galloped 
oflf. 
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CHAPTER I.— FIRE ! FIRE ! 




was bitter weather. Snow lay deep, 
deepening daily as more and more came 
down from the mud-coloured sky. And 
then there would come a little blink of 
blue, bright weather, just warm enough to 
half melt the white-sugar-like powdering 
of the evergreens — which freezing again 
as soon as the sun went down, or in, laurels and 
laurustinuses turned as black as gorse upon a heath 
that has been swept by fire. Birds were killed by 
the cold — dropped down as if they had been shot ; 
and it was melancholy to hear the horses' churchyard 
coughs. In other respects the lanes and fields were 
strangely silent and solitary. Bullocks huddled to- 
gether in mute misery in the most sheltered comers 
they could find ; the shyest birds alighted in streets, 
and came close up to houses like robiw^. ^xw ^Js^& 
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morning, even in occupied bed-rooms, ewers were 
found cracked around the solid blocks of ice they 
had moulded into their own forms ; beef, bread, and 
butter were frozen as hard as if the larder had been in 
the Arctic regions ; the milk in the dairy was turned 
into ice-cream ; and cats basking before blazing fires 
gave out streams of sparks when they were stroked. 
Few people ventured abroad — none who were not 
absolutely compelled, since to do so was at the risk 
of frost-bitten feet and fingers. All private traffic 
was stopped, except in the case of a few officers who 
had served in Canada, and who, be-rugged to the 
waist and fiir-flapped to the nose, went gliding and 
jingling about on sleighs. Stage-coaches had to be 
dug out of snow drifts, and then dragged out by boi^ 
rowed teams of cart-horses, that with great difficulty 
had floundered to the rescue. 

During this severe season in the east of England 
almost all out-door work had come to a stop, as else- 
where, so at Old Bere Hall Farm, a few miles firom 
the old town of Romanchester. The thud, thud of 
the flails in the bam was almost the only sound to be 
heard about the place, save when a horse or a sheep 
coughed, or a beast uttered a low, sullen moan, for 
the barnyard fowls moped on their perches, and the 
ducks and geese clustered as silently in the holes that 
had been broken for them through the black shield of 
the horse-pond. 
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Pretty little Helen Hellen was the only lively being 
on the farm. She was the general pet of the place — 
of her widowed father, of her two brothers, both much 
older than herself, of the maid-servants and the man- 
servants. So no wonder she liked home, and she 
was being kept at home, away from her Romanchester 
boarding-school (where, too, she was a favourite, but 
not such a favourite as at home), although her holi- 
days proper were over, by the hard weather that made 
her cooped-in father and brothers growl and the 
women of the house cross, which had deprived 
a good many of the farm-servants of work, and 
depressed those who were still kept on, since the 
time of Christmas largesses was past, and hard 
weather without special aid used, at any rate, to 
mean special hardship for south of England agri- 
cultural labourers. 

The little maiden, muffled and mittened, scattered 
her crumbs to the birds that thronged the grey- 
speckled black path which by almost daily digging 
was kept open, hemmed in by rough, ermine-yellow 
banks, between the farm-house door and the lane. 

Besides house-sparrows and hedge-sparrows and 
robins, there were wrens, fieldfares, skylarks, titlarks, 
wagtails, wheatears, and winchats, thrushes, blackbirds, 
redwings, rooks, crows, and partridges, squabbling for 
the crumbs ; and titmice were pulling straws out of 
the bam thatch in search of insects. Ox^^ ^S. '^^ 
IS 
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robins T«*as so tame that when the little girl went 
in it went in with her, perched upon her shoulder. 

And indoors she had more pets, in which she could 
claim more or less of personal property, cats and dogs, 
a caged blackbird, a jackdaw with clipped wings, that 
generally hopped about outside the house, but had 
been driven within doors by stress of weather ; her 
rabbits, whose hutch, on the same plea, had been re- 
moved from the woodshed to the greater shelter of 
the back kitchen ; and a little orphan, ^arly-dropped 
lamb, which was being brought up by hand in the 
main kitchen, where it had a cozy couch of hay and 
flannel Great fires roared and blazed to drive out 
the cold ; food and drink might freeze at night, but 
they smoked appetisingly at meal-times. All her 
elders belonging to the house had a kind look and 
word for her, however grumpy they might be to one 
another; and so, as I have said before, it is no 
^*onder that Helen loved her home, and liked the 
cold that lengthened her stay in it The discomfort 
without only intensified the comfort within, and if 
Jack Frost would not be forbid from playing his 
pranks even Ttnthin the well-warmed house, they 
caused no serious inconvenience — only gave con- 
^•crsation another topic, of which amongst Helen's 
woatlicr bound seniors it was often sadly in want. 

She had gone into the back-kitchen in the evening 
to look al\er her rabbits, when a man came in. It 
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was a man whom her father occasionally employed, 
but he was an idle worthless fellow, and therefore was 
not likely to be kept on at such a time. He had a 
very bad character, and Helen would have been 
afraid of him if she had been alone, but the dogs were 
in the kitchen, and some of the farming men, as well 
as the women-servants. 

The men came from the front to the back kitchen 
fire to talk with this Grim Jim, as the man who had 
come in was called. He was still on the look-out for 
a job, and gave low, bear-like growls as he scraped his 
snow- balled boots on the hissing bars. * Two fires 
a-bumin' here,' he muttered. ' Rabbits and such 
like warmin must be fed, an' Chris'ns left to starve.' 

The cook-housekeeper gave him something to eat, 
and he ate it as if he really was hungry, but did not ex- 
press or seem to feel the least gratitude. * I needn't 
come here,' he grumbled, ' eatin' up other folk's leav- 
in's, as ain't a mite better nor me, if the hears was only 
about; but they hide so cunnin', confound the beggars, 
there ain't so much as ketching a sight on 'em.' 

*You wouldn't say so, Jim,' answered the cook, 
with a laugh, * if you was to see our gardin. I went 
this mornin' to see if I could get a bit o' kebbidge, 
and there — there was a good dozen on 'em scrappin' 
away at the snow.' 

' Much good 'twould be for me to come lookin' for 
'em theerl Jim growled in reply •, ^.Iid \.oO«^\v\^\^'aM^^ 
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giving Helen, still busy with her rabbits, a look very 
different from those to which she was accustomed 

That night she was awoke from her sleep by a 
sudden glare. Starting from her bed, she saw one 
tongue afler another of red flame licking out of the 
black smoke rolling round a rick. They shot up 
into a sheet of fire, by the light of which she saw a 
figure she fancied she knew well, hiurying down the 
lane. It slipped behind a pollard elm, and the next 
moment she saw a face about which there could be 
no mistake — pale even beneath the flush of fire — 
looking with fiendish satisfaction on the mischief 
that was being done. By this time the farm-house 
people were aroused, and neighbouring cottagers had 
huddled on their clothes, and were gaping at the fire. 
The gapers soon became a crowd. A few of them 
were shamed into assisting the farmer and his sons 
and kept-on men in their attempts to put out the 
fire; but the bulk, including mep who had often 
worked for Farmer Hellen, contented themselves 
with gaping. A good many did not seem to regret, 
in the least, what had happened. * 'Twas a good 
thing to get a warm anyhow — what call had they to 
slave for them as didn't kear a mite for them % — 
bread, maybe, would git cheaper if the farmers got to 
see the earn they was hoardin' up burnt about their 
ears' — such were the comments (reely passed on 
the calamity. Hellen and his sons rushed about like 
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men beside themselves. It was easy enough to 
smash the night's films that had frozen over the duck 
and goose holes, but what was the good of water 
when the bucket-gang was so scanty and so half- 
hearted? On rick after rick, stack after stack, the 
twelfth-cake-like covering pf frozen snow melted as 
the flames spread to them, but it merely fed the fire. 
The cart-lodges caught, both bams with all they held 
were utterly destroyed ; it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the terror-fi-enzied horses were got out of 
the flaming stables. The wildest clamour and con- 
fusion had succeeded the sullen silence that had so 
long brooded over the farm. Poultry, pigs, sheep, 
cattle, horses, added their frantic voices to the shouts 
of men and the roaring of the flames. The farm- 
house, fortunately, did not stand directly to the 
leeward of the fire, but its thatch every now and then 
caught, as sparks fell and burning fi-agments were 
whirled upon it. 

Having saved all they could of their live stock, the 
farmer and his son devoted themselves to saving their 
home, and in this they succeeded; but a dreary 
waste of jumbled blackness, grey ashes, red embers, 
and cooling embers above which little flames ever 
and anon still flickered, and fi-ozen snow and earth, 
dung and straw, thawed and trodden into viscous 
blacking-like mire, spread around. 

When all the mischief via^ doT^a ^"^ fe^-^x»sgj&& 
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arrived from Romanchester, where the glare of the 
flames had been plainly seen — a ruddj flush pulsing 
on the sky, and sometimes separate flames leaping 
up in it The engine was drawn by twelve horses, 
and a posse of men bathed in perspiration, in spite of 
the cold, pushed behind, and wrenched round each 
snow-clogged wheel. 

It was with very sulky hospitality that Farmer 
Hellen set food and drink before these latest 
arrivals. 

They had come to the rescue, but they had come 
too late. He was insured, but not nearly to the 
amount of his loss. 

Soon after the fire the weather broke, and Little 
Helen was not sorry ; home was no longer the cosy 
home it had been a little while before. She would 
be better out of the way at school. 

Moreover, home no longer seemed to her the 
secure place that it had been. She had got it into 
her head that Grim Jim knew that she had seen him 
peeping from behind the pollard elm, and that he 
would murder her in consequence — at any rate, if 
she ever said a word to any one about having seen 
him. 

She had not said a word, but it was not simply 
dread of Grim Jim that had kept her from doing so. 
Her father was a very violent man, and his losses 
had temporarily made almost a madman of him. His 
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little daughter shuddered to hear him talk. In the 
most horrid language he would vow that if he could 
only find out the man who had fired his ricks, he 
would cheat the gallows of him — or rather keep the 
law from cheating him of him. Hanging was too 
good for him, the infuriated farmer would say, and 
at once gratify and inflame his wrath by devising all 
kinds of torture to which the villain was to be put 
before his worthless neck was wrung. 

Hellen believed that the fire was the work of a 
stranger. He had a very good opinion of himself, 
and, in spite of the inactivity of his neighbours at the 
time of the fire, had no idea that he was disliked in 
his own parish, much less that he was hated by a 
man who, however fitfully, had often worked for him. 

The sluggishness I have referred to he attributed 
to stupidity and fear; therefore his suspicions had 
never once fallen upon Grim Jim. But Helen lived 
in constant dread that some chance word, or even 
look, of hers might turn them in that direction ; in 
which case she felt almost sure that Grim Jim would 
murder her; and that, whether he did or not, her 
father wouW kill him and be hanged in front of the 
county gaol. 

Accordingly little Helen rejoiced when the weather 
broke, even though a burst of almost summer heat, 
which melted the snow as it melts in Norway, brought 
out her bees prematurely from their snug hibema.oila. 
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and icores of them cazae to £rae^ Aciytifciig Dbe 

withered flowers when tber paswd firam the skwrHx i t 
into the still keen air of the shade: 

I'he thaw, for a time, made the roods almost as 
impassable as they had been in the time of die 
deepest snow. Ere long, however, diey grew hard 
enough for traffic, and Helen swung off for Roman- 
chestcr in the great family gig, which was big enough 
to hold her two boxes also withoat inconveniencing 
her second brother, who drove her. 

Helen loved both her brothers, but she was speci- 
ally fond of this second brother, Fred. He had 
more fun in him than the elder, and even in this 
season of calamity had found time to cheer up Helen; 
whilst James, alternately fuming and moping over 
them, had been too much taken up with the family 
troubles to pay her any attention — a neglect which 
she felt the more because he generally, like all the rest 
of the hou8ehol()| made so much of her. The gig 
had Nwaycd about half a mile along the Romanchester 
rond when it puHscd Grim Jim. 

lie touched hiH hat, according to custom, to Fred 
llrllrn, but there was no sincerity in the respectful- 
Hrrnnng goNturc ; and what frightened little Helen 
rrad in the lounging fellow's sullen eyes was — 

* Mind, now, if you Siiy a word, 1 '11 murder him as 
well riM you.' 

* Wlml a sulky lout that chap is ! ' was Fred's 
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comment, as the gig rolled on. *I wonder what 
mischief he 's been up to to-day. He 's always going 
wrong, somehow or other.' 

Fred had no more suspicion than his father that 
Grim Jim was the incendiary who had shorn the Old 
Bere Farm of its glory, but Helen fancied that he 
had ; and fond though she was of her brother, she 
was glad when he had given her his good-bye kiss, 
and left her at her school. 

CHAPTER II.— HAUNTED. 
Her governesses and schoolmates, as has been 
said, had always made a favourite of Helen, but 
when they welcomed her back to school they took a 
double interest in her on account of her recent ad- 
ventures. Under other circumstances, no doubt, 
Helen would have liked to be looked upon as a kind 
of heroine, and would have taken delight in relating 
over and over again the incidents of the fire, in spite 
of the harm it had done her father ; but the recollec- 
tion of Grim Jim deprived her of this pleasure. She 
would begin to talk of the eventful night, and then 
his sinister face would suddenly look up at her from 
behind the tree, or scowl at her brother seated by her 
side; and she would stammer, and try to turn the 
subject as speedily as possible to something else. 
For soipe time Grim Jim constantly troubled her like 
a * grumbling ' tooth. When in the ni^Kt ^Vsa. ^^'^^ 
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less lay, the pain that was chronic when the sun 
shone, and she had lessons to do and playmates to 
chat with, became acute, and when she fell asleep ill 
dreams of him disturbed her rest. 

She had no personal fear of the man so long as 
she remained at school ; but free from that apprehen- 
sion, she worried her little head and heart all the 
more with the thought that her father would find out 
Grim Jim, and that the awful consequences she had 
pictured to herself would follow. 

The gentle little maiden loved her big, blustering, 

* hard ' father with all her heart He might be violent 
and 'near' to others — sometimes even to his sons, 
but he was always tender and generous to her. Helen 
was very much like her dead mother. Censorious 
people said that the farmer had broken his wife's 
heart, and that he was trying to make it up to her, 
and to quiet his own conscience, by showing special 
kindness to her little girL 

But Helen knew nothing of this, and if she had 
known, would have indignantly scouted the construc- 
tion put upon her father's behaviour. He was her 

* dear old man,* with whom she could do almost any- 
thing, stern and fierce though he might be to the 
world at large. She was very proud of the power she 
had over this raging lion, and it made her all the 
fonder of him, and, consequently, all the more anxious 

\ bis lafety. Night and morning she added to her 
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usual prayers on his behalf, * Pray God grant father 
mayn*t find out Grim Jim.' 

He sometimes, through press of business, chanced 
not to call at her school on market-day, and formerly 
Helen, though very disappointed at not seeing him, 
had felt no alarm on these occasions ; but now she 
lost all enjoyment of her half-holiday when he did 
not make his appearance on Saturdays, and when he 
did come was so loth to let him leave that the farmer 
was puzzled. He asked her whether she was uncom* 
fortable at school. 

• Oh, no,' she answered with such genuine sincerity- 
that he was still more puzzled. As the weeks went 
by, however, and her father came to Roraanchester 
pretty regularly with them, Helen ceased to think of 
Grim Jim. Once she saw him minding a pen of pigs 
as she walked up the crowded High Street with her 
father on market-day, but his back was turned towards 
her, so she did not see his face, and it was his sullen, 
savage eyes that were her terror. To most persons 
Grim Jim, seen firom behind, would have looked very 
much like any other sraockfrocked countryman ; but 
Helen instantly recognised him. She remembered 
the pen on a hurdle of which he had been sitting, 
with his legs up, and gave a quick, anxious glance at 
it as she returned. To her great relief Grim Jim was 
no longer there. He came into her head again nex 
day during evening service, but as si^\<^\V^'C2^y;gs^x^\JCJs^ 
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that beautiful collect was read, 'Lighten our dark- 
ness, we beseech Thee, O Lord : and by Thy great 
mercy defend us from all perils and dangers of this 
night; for the love of Thy oi>ly Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, Amen;' and the comfortable words 
made her, temporarily, bold enough to defy a legion 
of Grim Jims. 

One Saturday, a little while before Easter, her father 
said to her — 

* You remember Grim Jim, Nelly?' 

In spite of the carelessness of her father's tone, 
little Helen's heart gave a great jump. 

Greatly was she relieved when her father went on 
. — *Well, he*s taken himself off somewhere, and a 
good riddance of bad rubbish. I suppose he 'd made 
the country too hot to hold him somehow, though I 
haven't heard anything of his having been up to any- 
thing worse than usual lately. Anyhow, nothing's 
been seen or heard of him for the last three weeks. 
Some folk say he's made away wi' himself, but I 
won't believe that. Grim Jim was a deal too fond of 
his own skin to do himself any hurt' 

Helen was horrified when, just for an instant, she 
found herself wishing — 

* Oh, if he had made away with himself, and could 
never trouble us any more !' 

The joy that she felt at his having disappeared 
under any circumstances was speedily dashed. Just 
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as she was thinking how nice it would be now to 
spend the Easter holidays at home, her father told 
her that he thought it would be better for her not to 
come home until midsummer, as the place was all in 
a muddle, the landlord having taken it into his head, 
whilst the bricklayers and carpenters were on the spot 
restoring the farm-buildings, to modernise the farm- 
house. 

It was a bitter disappointment. Nevertheless, 
Helen got comfort out of the very fact that intensified 
it — the disappearance of Grim Jim. 

Easter came and Easter went, and at last came 
glorious golden midsummer. As a good many of the 
pupils at Helen's school were farmers' daughters, it 
adapted its breaking-up to market-day. On a lovely 
Saturday evening in mid-June, Helen, seated beside 
her idolised father in the great family gig — her seat a 
world too wide for her — ^rolled out of the arched gate- 
way of the Romanchester Red Lion Yard, and took 
the road for Old Bere Hall. Helen was so delighted 
at the thought of being on the road to home — a home 
whose brightness would be dimmed by the overbrood- 
ing shadow of no Grim Jim, that she seldom noticed 
how silent her father was — so different from his wont 
at such times ; still she could not help noticing his 
silence occasionally, and wondering at it. When she 
reached her home, she found that brick had taken 
the place of wood, and tile of thatch.^ va. \is& ^as.\sv. 
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buildings. No doubt, this was an improvement in an 
economic point of view, but Helen had been accus- 
tomed to wood and thatch, and the new brick and 
tile seemed to her hideously prim and cold. 

It was the transmogrification that the old farm- 
house had undergone, however, which chiefly affected 
her. The shell of the old place had been worked in- 
to the new structure, but old windows had been built 
up and new ones pierced in it ; the new parts added 
on, the new roof with new chimney-tops that covered 
it, the new arrangements of rooms and passages and 
staircases within so disguised it that Helen could 
scarcely believe she was in any sense back in her old 
home. 

* Oh, father,' she cried at supper — in what she called 
a new-fangled room — * how could you let them turn 
the old place inside out in this fashion ?' If any one 
else had asked him such a question, the farmer would 
have sworn fiercely, but to his little girl he simply an- 
swered, sadly, * I '^ no say in the matter, my girl.* 
Fred hastily put in — 

* Well, anyhow, Nell, you Ve got your cats and the 
dogs and the blackbird all the same — and your rab- 
bits, except that there *s a tribe, I don't know how 
many tribes, of young ones, since you went away. 
I Ve looked after them for you.' 

Before she went to bed, Helen learnt that the fire 
had very seriously crippled her father's means, and 
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that, being only a tenant at will, he would have to 
leave the farm at Michaelmas. It was for a more 
pecunious tenant, who had bid for the farm over his 
head, that the alterations had been made. 

Helen felt very bitter against Grim Jim when she 
lay down on her bed in a new square, big-windowed 
room, still smelling of mortar, so diflferent from the 
many-cornered, latticed, cosy little nest of a chamber 
in which she used to sleep. , 

She had just said, * Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them who trespass against us,' but she felt al- 
most sure that such trespasses as his were not meant 
to be forgiven. Had he only been still in the neigh- 
bourhood, she thought that, if quite sure that her 
father could be kept from killing him before the law 
got hold of him, and so getting killed himself, she 
could have mustered courage to denounce him, heed- 
less of all. peril to herself. But when she woke next 
day, in the sweet fresh early morning, she was in a 
happier frame of mind. The garden on which she 
looked out had been, in the farmer's phrase, * be- 
devilled,' but the primness of beds cannot deprive the 
flowers that bloom in them of beauty and fragrance. 
The game of Margery Move-all which the plants had 
been forced to play had robbed some of the rose- 
bushes of their wealth of blossom, but the lilies lifted 
as of old their pure white heads in saintly queenliness. 
The old garden had been a delicioM^ \^m&^<^ ^^^kc^.- 
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chen-garden and flower-garden. Now utiU and du'ue 
had been' assigned entirely distinct domains, and 
Helen could not help bewailing their divorce ; but 
though a haha had been substituted for the slovenly 
jret picturesque straggling hedge that used to divide 
the garden from the orchard, the dear old orchard re- 
mained very much as in the old time, and Helen, 
dimming her shoes and drenching her stockings 
in its thickly dew-beaded grass, wandered delighted 
beneath its summer leaves and funny little fluffy 
forming fruits. A great many other haunts oi 
hers also were unchanged. She liked to get out 
of sight of the raw, new farm-buildings, the mourn 
fully metamorphosed old farm-house, and roam 
about the dear old farm, gathering dog-roses and 
Ix^H^^ mallow and mushrooms, helping to toss 
the newly-cut hay, chasing the funny little swarms 
of hopping frogkins, and watching the coveys of 
wHin^ |\artriilgcs rise out o^ whirr over, and then 
*uvlv!cnly drop again into, the sea of green, waving 
vwn. There was a little rise, with a hill opposite. 
ih^t ^AS A tU\\>urite resort of Helen's because from it 
iLhv* vvuKl hear the peal of the church-bells, the report 
\>t A ,^:ui\. the blast of a horn, the crack of a whip, a 
^hvHtt across A tield, the bellow of a bull, the bark 
\>t A \K^ the crow of a cock, and so on, repeated. 
Ucicw mvtsted the echo with personality, and won- 
iUmj wiMliMr it WIS stupidity or obstinacy or laziness 
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that made it, after having repeated two or three words 
quite distinctly, suddenly lapse into silence. 

'Multiplication is — ^ the echo would enunciate 
most hopefully, but decline to repeat *a vexation' 
unless Helen gave the words a second time separately. 
* How doth the little busy bee,* had in like manner 
to be bisected for the echo's convenience ; and so 
had the other tests to which Helen put it, if they 
exceeded five or six syllables. Now that, as she 
supposed. Grim Jim was far away, Helen wandered 
fearlessly about the farm at all hours. Sometimes 
she had, sometimes she had not the dogs with her, 
but when she had, she looked upon them as com- 
panions, not protectors. 

She was wandering one evening in the summer 
dusk. Bats were zigzagging about on noiseless wing, 
but with strident cry, night-moths were humming in 
the honey-suckles, and bees, busy up to the last 
moment before going to bed, about the luscious 
^blossoms of the umbrageous limes. Beetles came 
booming and blundering through the dewy air; field- 
crickets were chirping on all sides. The nightingale 
had ceased for the year its English song; but the 
woodlark was warbling sweetly. On and on the little 
girl wandered until she came, as she would have 
phrased it, near where Echo lived. She thought she 
would go and bid it good-night, and mounting the 
rise, sung out the words irv l\ei ^^n^\^ ^kx^ ^^J^S^s^ 
o 
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voice. WTien, after a pause, her valediction had 
come back to her, she repeated it A second time 
tJie echo acknowledged it, and a third time she 
uttered it; but before the echo could reply, there 
came a fierce growl out of a plantation hard by. A 
\oice, which Helen knew too well, demanded, with 
an oath, what she was howling there for. 

The poor little maiden fled like the wind. All 
the peace of the summer night had passed away- 
had been most roughly dissipated. She was still so 
agitated when she reached home, that her father 
anxiously asked what had happened. 

He laughed when he heard that some man had 
shouted at her out of the firs by the Ten Acre. * He 
didn't know 'twas you, then, whoever 'twas,' said her 
father, re-assuringly. ' Nobody in these parts would 
want to harm a litde gal like you ; no, nor a tramp 
neither, and there 's none aboujL' Helen, however, 
was bidden never again to stray so far fi-om home so 
Lite. 

A most otiose order. Thenceforth, even in broad 
daylight, she did not like to go alone beyond the 
orchard, farmyard, or home-croft She took a dog 
with her when she went for the letters to the village 
street. Now that Grim Jim had come back to the 
parish, her half- formed resolve to denounce him 
utterly melted away. The terror of him again 
/MUiUcd her like a ghost— a ghost which no one but 
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herself was conscious of. She rarely heard his name 
mentioned. Her father and brothers, the women- 
servants and the farming-men, seemed still to think, 
when they thought of him at all, that Grim Jim was 
either far away, or else that he had committed suicide. 
That alternative belief made him a double terror to 
little Helen. She had once, to her shuddering self- 
reproach, derived a moment's satisfaction from the 
thought that perhaps he had made away with himself. 
She was punished for it now. It must be remembered 
that, although she went to a boarding-school, she had 
been born and bred in a parish in which down to 
these days, long after the date of this littie story, 
superstitious beliefs have lingered on. 

In Helen's time there was a horse-shoe nailed on 
either the lintel or the doorstep of almost every 
cottage, cowhouse, stable, and bam in Old Bere. 
The village forge, which might have been supposed 
to be sufficientiy protected by the array of shoes 
within, had, nevertheless, three, arranged like the 
golden balls in the Lombardy Arms, nailed over the 
door. The people of Old Bere were quite ready to 
duck old women suspected of witchcraft, and crossed 
straws, and laid other ingenious traps for their detec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the inconsistent villagers crossed 
gipsies' palms, and resorted to the Wise Man to get 
their fortunes told. Young ploughmen sowed hemp- 
seed in the churchyard; milk-m^id'&^^\lciTa!kfc^\ss^^5^^ 
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rites before looking-glasses in order to discover their 
furore lovers Anxious parents passed their ague- 
suicken children ander donkeys* bellies. Middle-aged 
fanners might laugh, bat they had a sneaking belief 
in the efiicacy of the curative process, when their herds- 
men applied shrew-ash twigs to their sofiering cattle. 
Their wives hastened to throw a pinch over their left 
shoulders when they had spilt the salt, shuddered 
when their guttering candles made winding-sheets, or 

' Bounce from the fire a coffin flew,' 
fully bcUcved that they would soon see strangers when 
soot-flakes flapped on the bars of their kitchen grates, 
and took scrupulous care to give their bees, after 
respectftil tapping on their hives with door-kejrs, 
early information of family deaths and weddings; 
and to put the hives into mourning, or decorate them 
with bridal favours according to the circumstances. 

No wonder, then, that Helen believed in ghosts ; 
and this was the dilemma betw^een the horns of which 
she found herself placed. 

Grim Jim had come back to the parish, either in 
the body or out of the body. 

In the former case, his return was fraught with all 
tlic possibilities of evil to her father and herself which 
ihc Iiad formerly dreaded. • 

In the latter, though a ghost could not be killed, and 
tlicrcforc her father could not be hanged for murdering 
£jifjm \\xsj^ there was no saying what dire mischief his 
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grim spectre, released from all amenability to human 
law, might inflict on both her father and herself. 

If her father chanced to say before her that he was 
going to the Ten Acre, she became almost sick with 
fear. Either he might chance to find a flesh-and- 
blood Grim Jim lurking in the plantation, and at last 
suspect that he was the man who burned his ricks, 
or the ghost that once inhabited the putrid corpse 
dangling from a bough, or lying entangled at the 
bottom of the black plantation pool, might have 
power even by day to wreak its malice on her father 
and then come on to her. 

After nightfall, Helen believed that a ghost could 
do nearly what it liked, and therefore, after she had 
put out her candle and lay in bed with her head 
buried in the bed-clothes, she was often v\ an agony 
of fright. Some fascination of the terrible compelled 
her ever and anon to peep from the bed-clothes, 
although she almost fully expected to see the awful 
thing standing by her bedside. ' 

For company's sake she let the dogs sleep in turn 
in her bed-room. But dogs are no guardians against 
the supernatural. 

One moonlight night her canine room-mate added 
to her terror. 

He rose, whimpered, and then bayed the moon 
most dismally, and Helen for a time firmly believed 
that he saw the ghost noiseks^V^ ^i^mxv^xss.'^x. 
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Silvery moonlight nights, goldenly sunny days were 
common during those holidays, but, in the words of 
the old chronicle, * The sun was like a black shield, 
the moon was as if it had been sprinkled with blood/ 
to poor little Helen. 

CHAPTER III.— SACRILEGE. 

Old Bere Church stood in the Squire's park. 
The mounded churchyard was separated from the 
more level turf around by a low grey wall, em- 
broidered with silver-grey, grey-green, and orange- 
coloured lichens, and held together by a network of 
small-leaved ivy. A belt of rook-haunted elms also 
begirt the little island of the dead. Up to the very 
top of the tower, the church was smothered in hairy- 
stalked, larger-leaved ivy, swarming with small birds 
that whirred out in a dizzying brown cloud, when any 
rare, loud noise chanced to disturb that silent soli- 
tude. Clumps of it hung over the chancel window 
and the east window of the one aisle, blurring the 
stained-glass pictures. The little green-glass side 
windows only showed from the churchyard, in shy or 
sly glimpses. 

Before Grim Jim had come back to trouble her, 
the churchyard had been a favourite resort of Helen's. 
She would sit for hours by the tombstone of the 
mother whom she had never known, and yet seemed 
to remember well, having formed an idealised con- 
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ception of her face and form and voice from what she 
heard of her and the portrait that hung in her father^s 
bed-room. 

Helen was very fond of her father, but still she 
missed her mother, and fancied herself nearer to her 
in spirit as she sat by her grave, weaving daisy-chains 
and dreaming dreams of what they would have done 
together if her mother had not died, whilst the sweet 
scent of the new-cut hay floated to her in whiffs and 
waves upon the warm, soft air, the rooks cawed tran- 
quilly overhead, and the deer gazed at her shyly over 
the churchyard walls. 

But now Saturday was the only week-day on which 
she ventured into the churchyard. She went to 
it on Saturday afternoons with the old woman who 
cleaned out the church, but notwithstanding her 
reassuring presence, Helen could no longer, as of old, 
sit and dream beside her mother's grave. The sweet 
security of the place was gone. If she did not hear 
the old woman moving she became anxious and ran 
into the church, and helped the vergeress to dust the 
chairs in the Squire's carpeted, parlour-like pew, 
watched her polishing its little fireplace, and the 
swallows that built in the porch zigzagging about 
the rafters, mounted the reading-desk and pulpit, 
wandered in and out of the singers* seat, the farmers* 
square pews, and the grey, carved, worm-eaten free 
seats ; wondered for the hundredth time what the. 
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Latin on the worn flooring-slabs and slimy mural 
tablets meant, explored the vestry, peeped into the 
cupboard in which the iron-moulded surplice hung, 
went inside the communion-rails, and swung back the 
slim, twisted iron gates of the little chapel in the aisle, 
and wiped the damp off the faces of the life-size, ruffed 
Knight and Dame who lay upon their backs, with 
raised hands palm to palm, on the top of the black 
and white nuirble tomb within, and of their numerous 
iamily who knelt in miniature around it 

On the second Saturday after Helen had heard her 
bugbear's voice, the old woman was later than usual 
in going to, and therefore in leaving, the church. It 
was almost dusk before she had finished her dusting. 
Helen crept closer and closer to her as the gloom 
deepened. She had climbed on one of the seats to 
put back a Prayer-Book that had fallen from a 
window recess, and as she looked out on the land- 
scape of tree and lawn, which, though lighter than the 
inside of the church, was beginning to dislimn in the 
distance, was wishing that her companion would make 
more haste, when suddenly she fell back as if she had 
been shot. She had seen Grim Jim stealing round to 
the porch-door. That Saturday she chanced not to 
have brought a dog with her, and in a few minutes, 
although she could not hear or see anything of it, she 
felt that there was a third person in the church. 

At last the old woman had finished. She locked 
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the porch-door, leaving the key in the lock, and went 
out by the tower- door. As they passed through the 
dim entry, in which a bier, put up on end against 
the wall, with the frayed bell-rope twisted round it to 
be out of the way, had a very uncanny look, the 
old woman, who was deaf, began to talk in the high 
tone in which deaf people generally indulge. 

' I wonder if there *s much in the poor-box — not 
much, I guess,' the old woman grumbled. * Still the 
parson did ought to empty it every Sunday, and not 
leave the money here all the week. It was broken 
open once, and Grim Jim, they say, did it. It 's a 
lucky thing he 's gone — z. good riddance o' bad rub- 
bish, whats'ever 's become on 'im.' 

Helen, who believed that if she put out her hand 
she could touch the man thus spoken of — or, worse 
still, pass it through his impalpable apparition — felt 
as if she would sink into her shoes. Her knees lost 
their strength, but she clutched her companion's 
hand so tightly that the old woman grew cross. 

' Drat the child,' she exclaimed. * What are you 
afeared on % You 've pretty nigh crunched my fingers 
agin the key.' 

The tower-door was locked from the outside, and 
the key was taken out of the lock ; but this Helen felt 
to be no protection. 

$he cast timorous glances at the dim clumps of 
fern, with dim deer couching in them^ axsji ^^^^^^^ 
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out of the gloom a figure slipping from tree to tree. 
When she went out of the park-gate, and saw the 
lodge-keeper and his family clustered round the 
cheerful fire — for, although it was summer, the even- 
ing had turned cold, and a hollow wind wandered 
lonesomely over the darkening country, moaning out 
its prophecies of rain — she wished for the moment 
that the snug cottage was her home, that she had 
no long reach of gloomy road to traverse before 
she reached the village ; no still lonelier and gloomier 
lane to go through before she could get to the farm. 

* Oh, please, Nanny,* she began, when they reached 
the old woman's cottage, 

* Good-night, child,' Nanny said, and went in and 
began to blow her smouldering fire up into a blaze. 
Helen lingered looking in at the brightening light 
until the old woman came out to button her flap- 
shutters. 

' Why, child, why don't 'ee run away home V she 
asked. * Your father,' she whined still more peevishly, 
'will say as it 's me as has a-bin a-keepin' yer.' 

Thus rebuked, Helen took to her heels, and ran 
like a hare along the gloomy, lonely lane, sometimes 
fancying that she heard footsteps behind, fast gaining 
on her ; at other times, that she saw Grim Jim sitting 
in the flesh upon a gate or stile, ready to pounce 
down upon her ; and again, that she saw his wraith 
standing in the middle oi l\v^ losA, \q\\.\\ c^wtstretched 
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afms — which, to pass, she must run through. But at 
last she did really hear footfalls behind her. It was 
her father and Fred, driving home from Romanchester. 
She was soon snuggling between them, under the 
apron of the gig, for rain had begun to fall briskly. 

It was long before Helen could go to sleep that 
night, and it was no better when at last she did fall 
asleep. Not alternatively, but by both at the same 
time, in slumber's mysterious jumble, she was tor- 
mented by Grim Jim*s two characters in her dreams. 

A very woebegone little maid, she went down to 
breakfast next morning. She had no desire to go to 
church. Its purity was defiled, its peace troubled by 
the presence of which she had become cognisant. 
She hoped that her father and brothers would stop at 
home with her; but only James stayed. Farmer 
Hellen and Fred muffled themselves up and set out 
through the fierce rain. 

They returned in a state of great excitement. The 
parish clerk, on going to the church in the morning, 
had opened the tower-door as usual, with the key 
which Nanny had left at his house ; but when he went 
to open the porch-door, he had found that the key in 
the lock had already been turned — that the door was 
only on the latch. The poor-box had been broken 
open and emptied. And when, as it was Sacrament 
Sunday, he had gone to the safe in the vestry, to get 
out the communion-plate, he had d\sco\^\^<i.Nl&aJ5s.'^^ 
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iron door had been wrenched frora its hinges and 
then put on them again, and that chalice, flagon, and 
paten had disappeared. 

CHAPTER IV.— AT DEATH'S DOOR. 

Poor little Helen! Grim Jim had brought evil 
enough on her and hers, but he was destined to bring 
more. 

The doctor had to be sent for, since fever seized 
her, and' she talked so wildly that her father and 
brothers and the servants did not know what to make 
of her. On the Sunday evening she became ' queer;* 
she had a very bad night, and was so mucfe worse in 
the morning that Fred drove in at a gallop to Roman- 
chaster for Dr. Morris before breakfast 

The doctor was quietly shaving when his servant 
took him up word that young Mr. Hellen had come 
in from Old Bere, with his horse all in a lather, and 
said that the doctor must go back with him at once. 
She had asked him whether Mr. Tomkins wouldn't 
do, but he had answered. No; he must have the 
doctor — his sister was so main bad. 

Dr. Morris did not swear, but, when put out, was in 
the habit of making certain guttural, inarticulate noises, 
which really answered the same end, without causing 
public scandal. He indulged in a series of these 
when he was made acquainted with Fred's errand. 

However, he was at bottom a good-natured man ; 
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the Hellens were old patients and very good friends 
of his, and little Helen he had made his special little 
pet. 

Muffled up, and with his head bent to avoid the 
fierce summer rain, he was soon seated by Fred's 
side, rushing and reeling along the Old Bere road. 

When he had taken off his dripping outer garments, 
and saw a hot breakfast waiting for him at the farm, 
he recovered his usual good temper, and insisted on 
seeing his little patient before taking anything more 
than a cup of coffee. 

* Hum I ' he said, as he felt the little girl's full 
pulse, and tried to get a look at the flushed face and 
bloodshot eyes which she turned away from him; 
•• cerebral— cerebral — violent inflammation.' 

Often in her fever did Helen see Grim Jim by 
her bedside and scream out for protection, and even 
^vhen she had ceased to rave, the effect of her scare 
(lid not depart. There she lay, a poor, weak, white, 
shorn little lamb, still often staring into vacancy with 
agitated eyes. 

She almost lost a half-year of her life. The jas- 
raine blossomed qn the summer-house, the privet in 
the orchard hedge, rose-pink, claret, and sulphur 
hollyhocks peeped buxom as country beauties up at 
her bed-room window, but she did not see them* 

As soon as the cranberries were ripe, one of her 
nurses brought her a plateful Ycv^k ^Ny$^^\a ^<^^\srs. 
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I»oor little parched tongue; she might as wdl biK 
^ivcn her m a L;nesia- powdered pills. And when ICBK ' 
returned to her eye and appreciation to her pilil^ 
wiicn she could eat a golden apricot with enjoymol^ 
and glance with languid pleasure at the bondi rf 
green hops that had been plucked to hang apoaki 
bed, she still continued so hushed that all about kff 
were made very sad. 

Pease, r)'e, oats, barley, wheat, beans, had been ait 
Beech leaves hung yellow, Michaelmas daisies WCR 
in blossom, thistle-do^-n was floating in the air, slo^ 
lings were congregating for their yearly flighty bo^ 
picking was going on, when, wrapped up lilr^ a 
mummy, Helen was carried from her bed in her old 
home to the light cart in which her father was goi0g 
to drive her to the small farm he had taken for a new 
one — her brothers having obtained ' lookers' ' berths 
under neighbouring farmers. 

She was about again, however, when the new year 
broke, and when her disheartened father informed her 
of his intention of flinging up his new farm at Ladj 
Day, she felt pleased. 

He and she and her two brothers were going to try to 
huild a new nest, all their own, beyond the sunny and 
the stormy seas. If they could only have taken mother 
with them, she would have been quite happy. The 
little farm was left at Lady Day, and the united family 
sailed from England just as the lilac was coming out 
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Helen had visited Old Bere churchyard the Sunday 
before, and taken from her mother's grave a sod 
holding a primrose root, to be replanted almost within 
hearing of the Pacific's curving, long, thunderous 
tumble-in upon the wet, yet hard-beaten sand 

CHAPTER v.— HELEN'S REVENGE. 

Years had passed. On a rise above a rich flat on 
the Hawkesbury's banks of alluvial soil stood a 
shingled, weather-bt)ard farm-house, with a verandah 
running round it, and a brick kitchen standing at a 
little distance from the house. Orange-trees in gold- 
bedropt darkness begirt the white verandah. Alto- 
gether, it seemed a very cosy little place, and its 
mistress was Helen ; still the darling of her father and 
brothers, but grown up into a fine young woman of 
twenty. All traces of illness and anxiety had vanished 
firom her countenance. 

At the close of a peaceful Sunday she had gone to 
a shed to look after a young calf deprived of a 
mother's care, just as long ago she had nursed the 
little lamb at Old Bere, when suddenly she heard a 
moan. She got a light and looked about. 

Lying on a heap of hay she saw a man whom she 
instantly recognised. The green smock-frock had 
been exchanged for a belted blue blouse, the corduroy 
breeches and leather buskins for moleskin trousers, 
the brown hair was grizzkd, ^.i\d \)cv^^^ ^^ -^Xs^si^ 
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beard on the sinister face ; but Helen at once knew 
Cirim Jim. He did not know her, but begged her to 
let him lie there in hiding, and to give him food and 
drink, for he was worn out 

He was an assigned servant, he said, had been 
transported about the time the Hellens left England, 
and had taken to the bush ; the * Cove ' and troopers 
were after him, and had nearly run him down ; a 
flogging that would deprive him of the little life left 
him would be his punishment if he should be cap- 
tured. 

Helen knew what would be the runaway's fate if 
she let her father and brothers learn where he was, 
and so she kept his secret, effectually concealed him, 
and ministered to his wants during the few hours his 
life still lingered on. The three men whom he had 
exiled started when they heard who had died on their 
premises, but they bore him out and buried him in 
the Bush ; and she whose childhood he had so cruelly 
tormented was his only mourner. 
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Fifth Edition. 
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bjf the firgt Artists^ choicely print*td on auperHne paper^ and eleffan 
boundm cloth andgold^ and gilt edges^ croum Svo^ price S$, ^ each. 

1. Tales of Old English Life ; or, Fiotnres of the Periods. 

By William Framoib Gollisb, LL.D., Aathor of * History of 
English Literature,* eto. 

2. Hnngo Park's Life and Travels. With a Supplementary 

* Oliapter, detailing tlie results of recent Discovery in Africa. 

3. Benjamin Franklin : A Biography. Prom the celebrated 

*Life' by Jarbd Sparks, and the more recent and extensive 
' Life and Times' by Jamks Parton. 

4. Wallace, the Hero of Scotland: A Biography. By 

^Jamks Patbbson. 

5. Hen of History. By Eminent Writers. 

6. Women of History. By Eminent Writers. 

7. Old- World Worthies ; or, Olassical Biography. Selected 

from Plutarch's Liyks. 

8. Epoch Men, and the Besuits of their Lives. By Samuel 

Nbil. 

9. The Mirror of Oharacter. Selected from the Writings 

of Oybrburt, EIarlb, and Butlbr. 

10. Wisdom, Wit, and Allegory. Selected from ' The Spec- 

tator/ 

11. The Spanish Liquisition; Its Heroes and Martyrs. By 

Janbt Gordom, Author of * Champions of the Beformation,' 
etc. 

12. The Lnprovement of the Mind. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 

13. The Man of Business considered in Six Aspects. A 

Book for Toung Men. 

14. The Pampas : A Story of Adventure in the Argentine 

Bepublic By A. B. Hops. Author of * Stories of Whitminster/ 
etc lUfutraJied by Phiz Junior. 

*,* This elegant and useful Series of Books has been specially 
prepared for School and College Prizes: they are, however, equally 
suitable for General Presentation. In selecting the works for this 
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3. Stories abont Boys. By Asoott B. Hope, Author of 

* Storlee of Sobool Life^' * Uj Schoolboy Friendfl^* eta eto. 

4. George's Enemies 1 A Sequel to < My Schoolboy 

Friende.* By Aboott B. HofB| Author of *Storiee about 
Boyi,* eto. eto. 

5. Violet Bivers \ or, Loyal to Du^. A Tale for Girls. 

By WnnntED Tatu>r, Author of * Story of Two Lives,' eto. 

6. Wild Animals and Birds s Ourious and Instruotiye Stories 

about their HaUts and Sagacity. With nnmerona Dlnstrationa 

7. The Twins of Saint-Haroel: A Tale of Paris Inoendie. 

By Mrs. A. S. Orb, Author of « The Boaeyille Family,' dto. eta 

8. Bupert Boohester, the Banker's Son. A Tale. By 

WariFBKD Tatlob, Author of * Story of Two LfTes,' eto. 

9. The Story of Two LItbs ; or. The Trials of Wealth and 

Poverty. By WmiFBKD Tatlob, Author of * Bnpert Boohee- 
ter/eta 

10. The Lost Father; or, Oeoilia's Triumph. A Story of 

onr own Day. By Dabtl Houcb. 

1 1. Friendly Fairies ; or, Onoe upon a Time. 

12. The Toung Mountaineer ; or, Frank Miller's Lot in Life. 

The Story of a Swiss Boy. By Dabtl Holmb. 

13. Stories from over the Sea. With niustrations. 

14. The Story of a Noble Life ; or, Zurich and its Beformer 

Ulric Zwingle. By Mrs. Hardt (Janbt GordoiO, Author of 

* The Spanish Inquisition,' * Ohampions of the Reformation,' 
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15. Stories of Whitminster. By Ascott B. Hope, Author of 
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4. My New Home : A Woman's Diary. 

5. Home Heroines: Tales for Oirls. By T. S. Arthur, 
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6. Lessons from Women's Lives. By Sarah J. Hale. 

7. The Boseville Family. A Historioal Tale of the 
Eighteenth Oentury. By Mrs. A. 8. Obb, Author of ' Mountain 
Patriots,' etc 

8. Leah. A Tale of Anoient Palestine. IllustratiYe of 

the Story of Naaman the Syrian. By Mrs. A. S. Obb. 

9. Champions of the Beformation : The Stories of their 
Liyes. By Janbt Gk>BDOir. 

10. The History of Two Wanderers { or, Oast Adrift. 

11. Beattie's Poetioal Works. 

12. The Vioar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

13. Edgar Allan Foe's Foetioal Works. 

14. The Miner's Son, and Margaret Vernon. By M. M. 
PoLLABD, Author of * The Minister's Daughter,' eta etc. 

15. How Frank began to Olimb the Ladder, and the Friends 

who lent him a hand. By Chables Bbuce, Author of * Lame 
Felix,' etc. 

16. Oonrad and Oolnmbine. A Fairy Tale. By James 
Masoit. . 

17. Annt Ann's Stories. Edited byLonisa Longhborongh. 

18. The Snow-Sweepers' Party, and the Tale of Old Tubbins. 
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X. Tba Far Hortli : Bzploratloiii in XbM Arotio Kaglttni. By 
t. Qreat Mdii of BaropMun Hlstoxy. From the Besinnlnc d 

thi: ChriMiau EfK till I he f^rociit Timo. By Datid Pktdb, MJL 

t. The Younff Men of the Bible. A Berlee of Pap«rB, Blo- 

i:rm|ii>tf..| and MtKitfJirtve. By Rev. Jomcpr A. Colli BR. 

C The Blade and the Ear : A Book for Tonn^ Men. 

0. Monarchs of Ocean : Colombua and Cook, 
•w Life'! Crossei. and How to Meet them. By T. 8. Arthnr. 

7. A Father's Legacy to hii Dans^tera, etc. By Dr. Oregory. 
S. Mountain Patrlota. A Tale of the Reformation in BaTOJ. 

liy MiH \. S. Ohk. 

9. Labours of Love : A Tale for the Tonng. By Winifirod Taylor, 
la MosBdale : A Tale for the Toung. By Anna M. De longh. 

11. The Standard-Bearer. A Tale of the Times of ConstanttaM 

thi* <iifMt By Eli.ii?! Palmbk. 

12. Jacqueline. A Story of the Befoimation in Holland. By 

yir's IIahi»T (.Iakkt (t«iKiN>N). 

IS. Afloat and Ashore with Sir Walto: RaleiflrlL By Vxm. Hardy 

(.1 ANKT Ookdon), Anihor of 'Champions of the ReformmtJon/ etc. 
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8. Nonna : A Story of the Days of Julian the Apostate. By Ellen 
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C Philip Walton ; or, Light at Last. By the Author of ' Meta 
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5. Lessons from. Boee Hill ; and Little Nannette. 

6. Great and Good Women : Biographies for Girls* By 
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7. At Home and Abroad; or. Uncle William's Adventores. 

8. Alfred and his Mother; or, Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Katharutb E. Mat. 

9. Asriel ; or, The Crystal Onp. By Mrs. Henderson. 

10. The Kind Goyemess; or. How to make Home Happy. 

11. Percy and Ida. By Katharine E. May. 

12. Three Wet Sundays with the Book of Joshua. By Ellen 

Palmrr, Aathor of ^Chfistmas at the Beacon,* etc. ere. 
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Ellsn Palmsb. 
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1. The Sculptor of Bruges. By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

2. From Cottage to Castle; or. Faithful in Little. A Tale 

founded on Fact. By M. H., Aathor of 'The Red Velvet Bible,' etc. 

3. Christmas at the Beacon. By Ellen Palmer. 

4. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adventure. By 

Harold Lincoln. 

5. The Swedish Singer ; or, The Story of Vanda BosendahL 

By Mrs. W. 6. Hall. 

6. My Beautiful Home; or, Lily's Search. By Chas. Bruce. 

7. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Buth and the Orphan 

Family. By Charl3.s Bbdcb. 

8. Summer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Bosalie Salmon. 

9. Fred Graham's Besolve. By the Author of ' Mat and Sofia.' 

10. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell's Bevenge. A Tale. 

By F. E. Wkathxrlt. 

11. Grace Harvey and her Cousins. 

12. Blind Mercy; and other Tales. By Gertrude CS;vaK^sB2L<(sc&.. 

13. Evan Lindsay. By Maxgaxet Txaaet '^j^iNsw, Kn3Ciisa^^^va» 

of Good and Great Kings,* * Tales ol Vive Q^xemX. •sA'tttw*^ '•^^ 
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Nimmo's One Shilling Favourite Reward Books, 

Demj 18mo, UloBtrated, cloth extra, price la. each; ako in gUt side and edges, 
price Is. 6d. eacb. 



1. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Poems and Essaya B7 Olitkk 
Goldsmith. 

2. JEBop's Fables, with In- 

structiye Applications. B7 Dr. 
Cboxall. 

3. Bnnjraxi's Pilgrim's Pro- 

gress. 

4. The Toang Man-of-War'sr 

Man : A Boy's Voyage round the 
World. ByCHAXLVflNoBDHOFr. 

5. The Treasury of Anecdote : 

Moral and Religions. 

6. The Boy's Own Workshop ; 

or, The Tonng Carpenters. By 
Jacob Abbott. 

7. The Life and Adyentnres of 

Hobinson Cmsoe. 

8. The History of Bandford 

and Merton. A Moral and In- 
structive Lesson for Toung 
Persons. 



Erenings at.Honie ; or, The 

Jnrenlle Budget Opened. Con- 
sisting of a ranety of Mis- 
eellaneoas Pieces for the 
Instruction and Amusement of 
Toung Persons. By Dr. Aixnr 
and Mrs. Basbauld. 

10. imezpected Pleasures; or, 

Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. Gsobob Cupplss, Author 
of * Norrie Seton,' etc 

11. The Beauties Of Shakespeare. 

With a General Index by the 
Rev. William Dodd, LL.D. 
IS. Gems from ' The Spectator.' 
A Selection from the most ad- 
mired Writings of Addison and 
Steele. 

13. Bums' Poetical Works. 

With a Complete Glossary. 

14. The Sketch Book. ByWash- 
ixaTOM Ibyino. 



*«* The aboye Series of elegant and nseftd books is specially prepared for the 
entertainment and instruction of young persons. 

|timm0's |p0pM:kr %t{x%xtsm (Sift §00hs» 

18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsom^ bound in doth extra, 
price Is. each. 

1. Across the Biyer: Twelve Views of Heaven. By Norman 

Maclbod, D.D.; R. W. Hamilton, D.D.; Robbbt S. Camdlish, D.D.; 
Jambs Hamilton, D.D. ; etc. etc. 

2. Emblems of Jesus; or. Illustrations of Emmanuel's Character 

and Work. 
Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 
Comfort for the Desponding ; or. Words to Soothe and Cheer 

Troubled Hearts. 
The Chastening of Love: Words of Consolation for the 

Christian Mourner. By Joseph Parkbb, D.D., Manchester. 
The Cedar Christian, and other Practical Papers. By the Rev. 
Thbodobb L. Cuyleb. 

Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved of Little Children. 

By A Fbibno of Mournbes. 

The Orphan; or, Words of Comfort for the Fatherless and 

Motherless. 

9. Gladdening Streams; or, The Waters of the Sanctuary. ▲ 
Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord's Day of the Year. 

10. Spirit of the Old Divines. 

11. Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 

12. Direction in Prayer*, ox, The Lord's Prayer Illustrated in a 

Series of Exporttlona. B^P^t^b. Qt^K»t,T>.\i. 
J5. Scripture Imagery. By P^\«t QflcwLV^si, 
of Jesus, 'etc* 
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NIMMO'S ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolfloap 8to, Oolonred Frontispieoes, handsomely bound in doth, 
ninminated, prioe Is. each. 



I. Four Little People and their Friends. 

3. Elizabeth; or, The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madame Oottin. 

3. PanI and Virginia. From the French of 

BsBxrABDnr Baikt-Pisbbb. 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Golden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

S* Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd, and The Young Lawyer. 

7* The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 
ander Menzikoff. 

8. Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Bey. Joseph A. Oolubb. 

9- Great Riches: Nelly Rivers' Story. By Annt 

Fahitt. 

10. The Right Way, and The Contrast 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

B J Habbdet Bbbghbb Ekrowx. 

12. The Man of the Mountain. And other 

stories. 

13* Better than Rubies. Stories for the Youngs 

ninstratiye of Familiar Pro^etba. ^\^^i;SK!Qs»3ni^^ssc^ 

\GoiaVMiAdL <m ^wB»x "e^^*-- 
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12 Bocks published by William P. Nimmo, 

NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTR/ 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 
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14- Xzperlenoe Teaches. And otlier Storl< 

Um Toniig, nimtimU^e of rMnflitf ProTerba. With X 
tratioiis. 

15- The Hap]>7 Recovery. And otlier Stori< 

the Toang. With S6 Illwtntioai. 

16. Oratitnde and Probi^. And other S 

for the Tooiig. With 21 IIliistratioiiB. 

17- The Two Brothers. And other Storle 

the Toang. With IS IlliiBtntioiit. 

18. The Young Orator. And other Storie 

the Tonng. With 9 Illnstrmtionfl. 

19- Simple Stories to Amuse and Instruct T 

Beadera. With Illustntionf. 

90. The Three Friends. And other Storie 

the Tonng. With Ulostrmtions. 

ai. Sybil's Sacrifice. And other Stories fbi 

Toang. With 13 Illnstntions. 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories fo 

Toang. With illnstrations. 

23. The Young Officer. And other Stories fo 

Toang. With Illostrations. 

34- The False Heir. And other Stories foi 

Toang. With IllustnttionB. 

35. The Old Farmhouse; or, Alice Mor 

Home. And other Stories. By M. M. Pollabd. 

26. Twyford Hall; or, Rosa's Christmas Dii 

and what she did with it. By Chablbs Bbuob. 

27. The Discontented Weathercock. And c 

Storie« for Children. By M. Jonbs. 

28. Out at Sea, and other Stories. By 

Aathors. 

29. The Story of Waterloo; or, The Fal 

Napoleon. 

30. Sister Jane's LitUe S\»oTi^^. "ad.itfed "h^ "Lo 

ho DOHBOBOUOH. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy 18mo, wiih lUustratwnSy eleffonUy hound in cloth. 



Tm Series^of Books will be found anequalled for genuine intereet and 
▼•Ine, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
dbildren of both sexes. Tarents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. In the Braye Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Qirls. 

2. The Lost Buby. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers,' eto. 

3. Leslie Boss ; or^ Fond of a Lark. By Oharles Brnoe. 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Beigamin Olarke, 

5. LitUe Katie : A Fairy Story. By Oharles Brace. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories foi the Young. By 

Oharles Stuabt. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Toung. 

Bv BBNJAMnr Olarkb. 

8. Diok Barford : A Boy who would go down Sill. By 

Ohabiss Bbuob. 

9. Joan of Aro ; or, The Story of a IToble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddali A Story for Ohildren. By Ellen' Fahner. 

11. Hat and Sofie: A Story for Boys and Qirls. 

12. Feace and War. By the Author of 'The Basket of 

Flowers,* eto. 
I3« Ferilous Adventures of a Frenoh Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magio Glass | or, The Seoret of Happiness. 

15. Hawks' Dene s A Tale for Ohildren. By Katharine E. 

Hat. 

1 6. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

• The Joy of Well-Doing/ etc. etc. 

17. The Brother's. Legaoy ; or, Better than Qold. By 

M. M. Pollard. 

1 8. The Little Sisters ^ or. Jealousy. And other Stories for 

the Toung. By the Author of ' Little Tales for Tiny Tots,' etc 

10. Kate's Neir HiHne. By Oedl aoat^^ ko&sst ^^'^^^issx^^'^ 
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14 Books published iy Wiiiiant P. Nitnmo, 

NETWORKS. \ 

NEW EDITION OF THE EDINA BURNS. 

In cniwn 4 to, price 12t. 6d.» elegantly boand in doth, extrtgilt 
and gilt edgea, alao in Turkey morocco antique, very huidsome, 
42ji., the popular Drawing-room Edition of the 

Poems and Songs by Robert Bnmts. With IIIub- 
trationa by R. Herdmak, Wallbr H. Patok, Sail Boitge, 
GouRLAT Steell, D. 0. HiLL» J. M'WHiKTSRy and other 
eminent Scottish Artista. 

FouriK Edition. EkvetUk Thouaand. 

In demy 8to, cloth elegant, richly gilt, price 78. 6<L, or in Turkey 
morocco antique, 21b., 

Things a Lady would Like to Know, concemiDg 

Domestic Management and Expenditure, arranged for Daily 
Ileft-rence. By Hbnrt Southoatb, Author of 'Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds,* 'Koble Thoughts in Noble Lan- 
guage,' ' Gone Before,' 'The Bridal Bouquet,' etc. etc. 

Ele9€$Uh Tho/iucmd, 

In crown 8yo, beautifully bound in cloth extra, full of Engrayings 
and Coloured Pictures, price Ss. 6d., or gilt edges price 4s., 

Three Hundred Bible Stories and Three Hundred 

Bible Pictures. A Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young. 

The Excelsior Edition of Shakespeare's Complete Works. 

In large demy 8vo, ¥rith Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, price 58., 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Mary Cowden Clarke, a Copious 
Glossary, and numerous Illustrations. 

The Excelsior Edition of Whiston's Josephus. 

In large demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, price 5s., 

The Whole Works of Fla7la« Jo«ephas^ the Jewish 

Historian. With Lite, Portmt, "SoXae, \tA«^ ^\«.. 



London and Edinburgh. 15 

THE 

WAV E R L E Y NOVELS. 



ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 



Croton 8»o, toith Frontispiece and VignettCj in elegant torapper printed in 
colowi% price \s, each, AUo^ in Twenty-six volumes, doth extra, fuU 

fill bach, price 28, per volume; and in Thirteen double volumes, rox" 
vrgh style, gilt top, price 3«. 6d,per volume. 

Edited by the Rev. P. Hatelt Waddell, LL.D. With Notes, 
Biographical and Critical, and a Glossary of Scotch Words and Foreign 
Phiuses for each Novel. 

1. Waverley; or, "Tis Sixty Tears Since.' 

2. Ony Maanerlng ; or, The Astrologer. 

3. The Antlqiiiary. 

4. Bob Boy. 

5. Old Mortality. 

6. The Black Dwarf, and A Legend of Montrose. 

7. The Bride of Lammermoor. 

8. The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

9. lYanhoe : A Bomance. 

10. The Monastery. 

11. The Abbot : A SeqneL 

12. Eenllworth. 

13. The Pirate. 

14. The Fortones of Nig^ 

15. Peveril of the Peak. 

16. Qnentin Dnrward. 

17. St. Bonan's Well. 

18. Bedganntlet 

19. The Betrothed. 

20. The Talisman : A Tale of the Crusaders. 

21. Woodstock; or, Thr Cavalier. 

22. The Fair Maid of Perth ; or, St Valentine's Day. 

23. Anne of Geierstein ; or, The Maiden of the Mist 

24. Count Bobert of Paris. 

25. The Surgeon's Daughter, and Castle Dangerous. 

26. The Highland Widow, and my Aunt Margaret's Mirror. 

With an interesting summarized account of the Scott 
Oentenary. 



The Above may also be had in «\i\jB\jMi\l^\a^-^»»^'^^^^ 



1 6 Books publishtd by WilUam P. Nimmo. 



NIMMO'S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

In crown 8vo, with Steel Frontispiece and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, cloth extra, price 58. each ; also in full gilt side, back, 
and edges, price 68. each. 

StKenth TKofuand, 

The English Circumnavigators: The most re- 
markable Vopiges round the World by English Sailors. 
(Drake, Dampier, Anson, and CJook's Voyages.) With a 
Preliminary Sketch of their Lives and Discoveries. Edited, 
with Notes, Maps, etc., by David Laing Puryes and 
R. Cochrane. ^ 

The Book of Adventure and Peril. A Record of 

Heroism and Endurance on Sea and Land. Compiled and 
Edited by Charles Bruce, Editor of ' Sea Songs and Ballads,' 
* The Birthday Book of Proverbs, ' etc. 

The Great Triumphs of Great Men. Edited by 

James Mason. Illustrated. 

Great Historical Mutinies^ comprising the Story 

of the Mutiny of the * Bounty, ' the Mutiny at Spithead and 
the Nore, the Mutinies of the Highland Regiments, and the 
Indian Mutiny, etc. Edited by David Herbert, M. A. 

Famous Historical Scenes from Three Centuries. 

Pictures of celebrated events from the Keformation to the end 
of the French Revolution. Selected from the works of Standard 
Authors by A. R. Hope Moncriefp. 

The English Explorers ; comprising details of the 

more famous Travels by Mandeville, Bruce, Park, and Living- 
stone. With Map of Africa and Chapter on Arctic Exploration. 

The Book for Every Day; containing an In- 
exhaustible Store of Amusing and Instructive Articles. Edited 
by James Mason. 

The Book of Noble Englishwomen: Lives made 

Illustrious by Heroism, Goodness, and Great Attainments. 
Edited by Charles Bruce. 

A Hundred Wonders of the World in Nature and 

Art, desciibed according to the latest Authorities, and profusely 
Illustrated. Edited )oy 3 OYt»^iLK\A*,llL.k, 
Odier Popular and Standard VoVwftfc^xu'^Te.'pwfi.VNaK. 
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